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Hygiene. 


BY ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D., M.R.C.P, (LOND.). 


HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE IN SCHOOL 


AND HOME (continued.) 


Typhoid Fever (continued ).—Every schoolmaster 
should know how to use this instrument (the clinical 
thermometer). It is easily appligd, the index being first 
examined to see if it be set som@itwo or three degrees 
below blood heat (viz., below 98°5). The bulb should 
be placed in the mouth, beneath the tongue of the 
patient, as far back as possible, and the patient told to 
breathe through the nose, for not less than three 
minutes, keeping the mouth closed. The index will 
then mark the heat of the child’s body. If this should 
show a temperature above 100°, the child should be 
sent home immediately, if there is also debility and 
diarrhoea of some days’ continuance, with loss of 
appetite, and thirst, without sore throat, rash or other 
complication, the case is probably one of typhoid fever. 
If the child be a boarder it should be sent to bed, and 
kept there until the temperature is normal again, or 
until the doctor determines otherwise, for he ought to 
have medical supervision immediately. If it be a case 
of typhoid, the temperature will be higher at night 
than in the morning. Indeed until observation has 
been taken at both periods in the 24 hours, it will not 
be safe to determine that the case is not typhoid. It 
is one of the distinctive characters of this disease for 
the temperature to rise and fall once or sometimes 
twice in the 24 hours, the rise being distinctly marked 
to the extent of two, or sometimes three degrees, and 
day by day following a decided rule. I have said that 
it is important to diagnose the nature of the disease at 
an early period, as much in the interests of other people 
as of the patient. To sum up the indications. If 
there is malaise, looseness of bowels, loss of elas- 
ticity, perhaps tenderness on the surface of the 
abdomen, with marked rise of temperature in the 
evening, the case is very suspicious indeed. This sus- 
picion becomes a certainty if a number of minute 
spots, like to flea bites, are seen along and below the 
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level of the lower ribs. This is the distinctive rash of 
typhoid, it appears about the seventh or eighth day, 
fresh spots making their appearance from time to time 
for eight or ten days in succession, so that spots in all 
stages of rise and fall are visible at the same time, 
They are described as lenticular rose-coloured spots 
between one and two lines in diameter: they can be 
felt by the finger, but disappear on pressure. Flea 
bites have been mistaken for them, but in the latter 
case the bite is visible though the rose colour is 
removed when pressure is made upon the spot. Each 
spot lasts two, three, or four days, there may be very 
few, or there may be hundreds all over the body, but 
they are most certainly found on the bowels below the 
ribs. In about one-sixth of the cases spots may not 
appear at all, but when they do appear and have the 
symptoms I have mentioned accompanying them, they 
are pathognomonic of typhoid. 

There are many complaints among children which 
go by other names, but which are really cases of 
typhoid, infantile remittent fever, spring fever, bilious 
fever, worm fever, gastric fever, autumnal fever, and 
others which are local in their application. Some 
cases now and then occur which are not discovered 
except by the occurrence of after consequences, such 
as ulceration of the bowels, producing abscess ; these 
cases are capable of giving rise to epidemics of the 
disease, if their excreta should by any chance obtain 
admission to a water supply. The Caterham water 
district some years ago was made the theatre of a typhoid 
epidemic because a workman with ambulatory typhoid 
was engaged in assisting to deepen one of the wells 
belonging to the company. Whilst below he used a 
bucket for thé purpose of relieving himself, the con- 
tents of the bucket were spilt into the water, which 
was being distributed to the district, and a serious 
epidemic suddenly developed, the cause for which 
could not at first be clearly made out. 

The early recognition of the fever is very important. 
The excreta from the patient are the main sources of 
danger, not however at the moment of discharge but 
twelve or twenty-four hours afterwards, when fermen- 
tation has taken place in the material or at least some 
change has occurred in its chemical form by the aid 
of which the microbe or cacozyme upon which the 
spread of the disease depends for its power to multiply 
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is allowed to do so, and new generations are produced. 
If these germs find a suitable nidus, which is usually 
the mucus membrane of the intestinal canal, fever 
arises, and the patient is in for three or four weeks’ 
illness. The great point to be observed in taking 
measures for diminishing the incidence of this disease 
is to receive the excreta into vessels containing some 
powerful disinfectant such as Carbolate, or Chloride 
of Lime, or Solution of sulphate of Iron, or failing 
those, into Peat Charcoal, ashes or even garden mould. 
If in a town, the disinfectants can always be obtained, 
if the case is in a country district, the ashes or earth 
will always be at hand. In the one case it may then 
go into the sewer, in the other it should either be 
burnt or buried deep in the earth, at a distance from 
any well or running stream of water. All the discharges 
from the nose or bronchial membrane of the patient 
should be received upon rags which should be 
carefully burnt, and the urinary discharges destroyed 
by the same means as are taken with regard to the 
fecal evacuations. If these directions are followed to 
the letter, and the nurses and attendants follow the rules 
laid down when considering the duties of nurses, viz., 
in not eating or drinking in the sick ward, in not 
taking any of the articles which have been provided 
for the use of the patient, which may have been kept 
for any time in the same room with him, and in always 
washing the hands before taking food, the chance of 
infection from such a case will be all but nil. 

The local authority however may not have knowledge 
of the case, in which event there may be possible 
danger to the district; there will be great danger if 
the excreta have not been disinfected, for the whole 
sewer may have become a source from which the 
disease may be propagated. It becomes absolutely 
necessary for the whole system into which the excreta 
have been passed to be thoroughly flushed down so 
that the germs may be hurried away to the outfall and 
then be destroyed. 

The most destructive agency for infected sewage is 
the earth and growing vegetation. Agricultural opera- 
tions soon destroy the evil spirit. Some ten years ago, 
I carefully watched the effect upon the public health, 
of the application of the excreta of 1200 cases of typhoid 
to the soil of a sewage farm. No case arose on that 
farm where the excreta were utilized though nearly 
200 people were exposed to the possible chance of 
infection by going on to the farm and assisting in its 
cultivation or in carrying away the produce, whilst 
new cases did arise constantly in the sewer district. 
From a very careful examination of all the circumstances 
I am of opinion that when once the excreta of typhoid 
fever patients, whether disinfected or not, are brought 
into contact with growing vegetable or to close intimacy 
with agricultural soil, the conditions under which the 
germs continue capable of spreading typhoid no 
longer exist, and the reproduction of the disease is an 
impossibility. If a quantity of sweet wort prepared 
for the reception of the yeast fungus is chilled to a 
low temperature and a vinegar plant is added to it, 
the yeast fungus cannot fructify, and the production 
of alcohol from the solution is impossible, so I think 
in the mixture of sewage with earth there is a 
temperature and a chemical state which prohibits 





The disease is one which attacks young people more 
than old, not because old people are not susceptible, 
but because they are either protected by having 
already suffered from it in childhood, or because they 
are less exposed to the influences which produce it. 
It is most fatal in young adults. Up to the age of 25 or 
27 it is pretty regular as to its incidence in each year, 
but after 30 it is not frequently seen. 

The incubation of the disease is very irregular, in 
some its onset is sudden, with high fever, a few days 
after the reception of the fever germ, in others it is 
extremely insidious and slow in its development, 
coming on several weeks after the reception of the 
materies morbi. It seems as if the size of the dose 
had something to do with its rapid development, as if 
the germ had to reproduce its kind several times over 
before the number became sufficient to set up the 
characteristic fever. In some instances it seems to 
threaten, but it aborts or disappears in an attack of 
diarrhcea by which the disease is carried away; in 
others the diarrhoea only seems to add to the certainty 
of its onset. When diarrhoea is prevalent in a district 
the fever is liable to manifest its presence, and hence 
its frequency after the autumnal diarrhoea, to which 
some districts are especially liable, as if the causes 
which had led to the autumnal bowel disturbance had 
forced the typhus germs into maturity. It is found in 
practice that whatever will diminish the incidence of 
autumnal diarrhoea will also diminish the incidence of 
typhoid fever. 

Asiatic, or Epidemic or Malignant Cholera, is closely 
allied to enteric fever. It is the cholera morbus of 
1832, which translated simply means the cholera disease, 
but whilst enteric fever is always amongst us, cholera 
is only an occasional visitor. It made itself known 
here in 1831—32, when it gradually mvaded the 
larger portion of the kingdom, and again in 1847—48 
it passed like a wave over the United Kingdom, in 
1854 and in 1866 it created havoc in a few centres, 
It was seen that wherever typhoid was endemic there 
cholera became epidemic, if it appeared at all, but its 
advent was always preceded by some imported case 
from some other infected district. It usually appeared 
at a seaport which was in commercial intercourse with 
some other seaport on the other side of the sea, in 
which the cholera was known to exist. It was at one 
time supposed that a rigid quarantine would keep it 
out, but cholera was able to pass any bounds placed 
by human ingenuity and to rear its head in those 
places in which predisposing causes existed whilst those 
places in which no such causes remained were able to 
keep clear of its ravages, even if no quarantine existed 
atall. It was soon seen by earnest sanitarians that 
the way to deal with the disease was by taking away 
the seed beds in which it could mature its germs, and 
so give immunity to its ravages. Its first home is 

India in which it occurs sporadically, or as an epidemic, 
just as enteric fever does among us. It seems to 
march from district to district slowly, but surely, taking 
years to lose or to establish its advancing power. It has 
been held by high authority to be largely due to telluric 
influences. Heat appears to be connected with its 
development, but some of the most violent epidemics 


| have arisen in some cities in the depth of winter. 


the reproduction of the typhoid germ, and the disease | It is more apt to prevail in low lying districts than in 


producer becomes defunct. 
that the disease may be thus annihilated in this country, 
just as typhus has become a disease of the past, 


I think it quite possible | elevated situations, it is more prevalent along the 


courses of rivers and inland waters than on mountain 
ranges, probably because the densest populations and 
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corresponding determining causes are more certainly 
found in such positions than being a mere question of 
elevation above the sea level, at the same time it does 
not inflict its blows upon those places which have pure 
air, pure water and a soil which is not impregnated 
with sewage. Dr. Pettenkofer has promulgated the 
theory that it was more intimately connected with a 
polluted ground water which had an irregular level than 
with any other causes, and that the mischief was always 
in the atmosphere in the soil above the polluted ground 
water. It has been thought that certain vegetable 
organisms existing in the soil were the actual 
producers of the disease. Hallier detected a form of 
spore which he considered to be the first cause, whilst 
Koch has still more recently given the actual form of 
the organism as the so called Comma bacillus which 
he has styled the Cholera Bacillus. 


(To be continued.) 
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How to tench the Pabies, 


BY JAMES BAILEY. 
Head Master of Southlands Training College. 


CHAPTER V. 





Criass TEACHING—continued. 


We have given some consideration to the preliminary 
conditions of successful class teaching, and to lesson 
preparation. ‘The matter of the lesson being selected 
and duly arranged, and its purpose and limits clearly 
defined in the teacher’s mind, we come to the prime 
issue to which all this leads, viz., the delivery of the 
lesson. Here is the crucial test of the teacher’s power. 
If there be failure here, as there sometimes is, all that 
has preceded it is labour lost. It is but bringing light 
to the closed eye. If the ear be deaf the music cannot 
charm how sweet soever itbe. If the mind apprehend 
not and digest not the proper food, there can be no 
mental nourishment and no mental growth. But the 
reception and assimilation of knowledge depend far 
more upon the mode in which it is presented than 
upon the nature of the knowledge itself, or upon any 
other circumstance. And this brings us close to the 
consideration of Method. 


Let us heedfully note at this point that the actual 
work of teaching comprises two distinct but closely 
allied branches, viz., Instruction and Control. The 
former depends upon the latter. Skill in the pro- 
cesses of instruction must be supplemented by skill 
in discipline. Teaching power requires both. Enough 
has probably been said as to the qualifications on 
which disciplinary power depends, and on the way in 
which it should be exerted. Tact and skill in class 
management, firm and gentle handling of the children, 
wise discrimination between opposite courses of treat- 
ment, combining the freedom so natural and necessary 
for little children with good training to self control of 
body and of mind, require and repay continued effort 
of eye, voice, ear, and mind, of the teacher, and go 
hand in hand with the twin art of direct instruction, 





Class instruction involves the use of certain expe- 
dients usually spoken of as ‘method’ proper. The 
different features of method for the most part blend 
easily in pairs, each of the two being the complement 
of the other. 


Imparting and Eliciting—It is of much consequence 
in teaching to preserve a due proportion between these. 
Teachers sometimes hamper themselves needlessly 
by a too exacting effort to ‘train out,’ They adhere 
too rigidly to the rule sometimes thus stated, ‘ Never 
tell a child anything which he already knows,’ Now 
it must not be forgotten that much which very young 
children, at all events, know, they have exceeding diffi- 
culty in putting into words, This difficulty is much 
increased when they are required to put what they 
know into the form of answers to questions. What 
knowledge they have is soon exhausted; their stock 
of words is limited; their power of using them at the 
requirement of someone else is still more limited. 
When on being questioned there is hesitancy or 
silence, it is of no use to keep attempting to squeeze 
or force out by repeated questions; or worse, by urgent 
pressure of this sort, ‘I am sure you know if you 
think,’ ‘Can none of you tell me?’ ‘ You can if you 
try, &c., &c., as the manner of some is. Time is 
wasted, the teacher’s temper sometimes soured, and 
on the part of the children there is embarrassment 
and confusion of thought. A more sensible way is to 
try an easier form of interrogation; or the breaking 
up of the statement into shorter and simpler state- 
ments ; the employment of simple elliptical forms, 
which ease the difficulty of getting direct and complete 
answers ; or the telling in simple language the fact 
which has been sought by questioning. 


For direct communication of what is to be taught, 
the words must be simple, the sentences short and 
clear, the language fluent and animated. Description 
should be conveyed in picturesque language. That 
kind of pictorial verbal narration which Mr, Stow 
calls ‘ picturing out,’ is very effective. Indeed, the 
language generally must be fluent, simple, accurate, 
and the speech such as to be clearly and correctly 
heard and understood. None but those who have 
intelligently used opportunities of observation can 
estimate fairly the difficulty with which young children 
can be made to understand mere verbal descriptions of 
things unknown to them, or the ease with which they 
may be misled by distorted apprehension of the 
meaning of what is said to them. The errors into 
which little children fall through mistaking words which 
they hear, for other words something like them in 
sound are often ludicrous, and teach us the need 
of great caution and care in the choice of our words, 
and in the way in which we use them. Whatever new 
information is given should be called for again from 
the class, not necessarily at once, nor in the same form 
of words, Great art is needed so to manage this, 
that the continuity of the narrative or other teaching 
shall be preserved, while yet occasional questions shall 
keep a clear hold upon attention, and at the same 
time enable the teacher to ascertain that the children 
are following intelligently the course of instruction. 


There is a continually recurring necessity in oral 
lessons of introducing and teaching new words. The 
way of dealing with this requires special care. We 
may notice a frequent abuse of Pestalozzi’s admirable 
system of object teaching, in which the qualities and 
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properties of objects are connected with their names. 
A string of words is sometimes given, followed it may 
be by explanation of their meaning, so presented that 
a very indistinct apprehension is left on the child’s 
mind of what these words convey. As a general rule 
a clear apprehension of the idea should be first secured. 
Then the word that most fitly expresses it may be 
most fitly introduced. If the word be, in form or in 
sound, like another word familiar to the children, let 
that word be spoken, and the difference pointed out. 
Then, too, sufficient pains must be taken to impress 
well, both the new word and its meaning. Inversion 
of sentences, questions, repetition and all simple 
expedients, should be employed for this purpose. The 
new word should be again and again used in such 
variety of sentences and forms of expressions as the 
case admits of. 


Questioning and Answering.—Of all devices of 
method, so called, none exceeds in value the use of 
interrogation. Its forms and its uses are various. 
By it alone can the’teacher clearly ascertain whether 
the scholar is following intelligently and receiving 
accurately what is presented. It furnishes a loophole 
by which the teacher can peep into the mind of a child, 
and find out what is lodged there, and what are the 
processes going on within. By questions the attention 
of the children can be well sustained, and their active 
participation in the lesson secured. The disciplinary 
use of questioning is also great. By it a dull child is 
quickened, an idle or inattentive child is reproved, and 
its attention directed to the special point before it. 


But to do all this the questioning must be good. 
It must be simple in language, definite in form, and 
rightly timed. The acquirement of skill in questioning 
as to how, when, and where to use it, repays any effort 
made in obtaining it. It must ever be remembered 
that what should be sought through questions from 
young children, are such matters of fact as they may 
reasonably be expected to know, rather than causes 
and reasons and inferences, even though simple, which 
are too often expected. Let the distinction and gra- 
dation of difficulty, implied in What? How? Why? 
be carefully applied. O! that every teacher of the 
babies would learn from a great master of the art of 
teaching, the nature of shy ‘ Madam How, and dainty 
* Lady Why,’ and when and how to introduce them, 
and would deal rather with their more familiar relative 
plain ‘ Miss What.’ 


The oral lessons of many teachers, younger and 
elder, would be eased and improved by a judicious 
use of that modified form of interrogation known as 
the ‘ellipsis.’ Mr, Stow laid great stress on its discreet 
employment, It has been grossly abused, and in con- 
sequence grossly reviled. An ellipsis is a word or phrase 
left out by the teacherto be filledin by the class. But the 
words soleft out must be wellchosen. Itisnot necessarily 
the last word of the sentence, nor will any word in the 
sentence suit the purpose. It should beaword, or words, 
making some demand, if only aslight one,on the thought 
and attention ofthe class. It should be suchaword as we 
naturally and easily supply, when in conversation our 
friend hesitates for a moment in using the right expres- 
sion. It is eminently fitted for the conversational 
lessons suitable for young children, as it makes less 
demand upon thought and language than the complete 
reply to a direct question. Its value is great in con- 





junction with direct questions, in keeping alive the 
simultaneousness of thought and expression of a large 
infant class, which gives life and naturalness to the 
teaching. 

The complement of questioning is answering, 
Many teachers who question well do not sufficiently 
note the importance of dealing rightly with the answers 
they get. 

A question is asked, and of many children one only 
answers. The individual answer is accepted and the 
teacher passes to the next point of the lesson. No 
attempt is made to see if others knew what the one 
said. There is no diffusion of the knowledge among 
all. The practice of many teachers is to discourage 
simultaneous or collective answering in their classes, 
Every question must be responded to by the lifting 
of the right hand and one child is selected to give the 
answer. Of course there are questions, and there 
are special points of lessons, in respect of which 
such a mode is right, but it is well nigh absurd to carry 
it so far that question after question, the answer to 
which is certainly well known, and could only be one 
in form of expression, is answered in this way. Those 
who have seen the difference in spirit and in eager 
intelligence, the almost joyous vivacity displayed by a 
large class of little children well trained in the free use 
of thoroughly simultaneous response, yet rightly con- 
trolled, may be left to judge as to its superiority for 
such classes, over the systematic rigidness of individual 
treatment. 

Illustration: The Blackboard.—The importance of 
visible and material illustration of all sorts, as a means 
of educating young children, can scarcely be overrated. 
But to get the good of it, it must be of the right kind, 
and it must be judiciously employed. It awakens and 
sustains interested attention, and it makes, in the 
surest and best form, accurate and permanent impres- 
sion upon the mind. Words may be misunderstood ; 
however simple and well chosen, they may fail to reach 
the intelligence or may convey a wrong impression. 
The eye and the hand are far less likely to be in error. 
To the extent to which a thing is seen and handled, it 
must be correctly interpreted, that is, as to the qualities 
and properties perceptible by sight and touch. It is 
well, therefore, so far as is practicable and convenient, 
to let every thing spoken of, familiar or strange, be 
seen and handled, or its form, and colour, and associa- 
tions, be represented by pictures and diagrams. 

But it is one thing to provide good illustrations and 
another thing to use them well. Pictures, or other things 
shown, should not merely be looked at for a moment 
or two and then set aside. It is by no means rare to 
see the curiosity of a class excited by a transient 
glimpse of what is to be talked about, and then the 
advantage thus created lost to teacher and to children, 
by its being carefully hidden from sight; or the picture 
or object is placed in sight of all, and after its intro- 
duction scarcely referred to throughout the lesson. 
The observation of the children should be patiently 
and sufficiently exercised to give opportunity for 
thorough and accurate mental impression, in respect of 
everything which it illustrates. 

The Blackboard forms a most effective instrument 
in the hands of a competent teacher. Every one 
should acquire such facility in its use as is neces- 
sary to draw readily, if only roughly, the simple 
sketches so constantly needed for lesson illustration. 
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With all ages and classes this is invaluable—with young 
children especially so. They do not criticise the style 
of the drawing, but they watch with ever fresh interest 
the outlines of even familiar things as they grow from 
under the hands of the teacher. Word sketches and 
outlines of lessons are by no means so relatively 
helpful or useful with our babies’ class as with elder 
children. 

Revision and Reproduction.—It will be readily seen 
that these two words do not necessarily mean the same 
thing. The revision of a lesson is the bringing its 
several parts again into view, in any way; it may be by 
the teacher’s own recapitulation of them. Reproduc- 
tion is rather the giving by the class, more or less com- 
pletely in their own words and way, of what they have 
been taught. Both these processes are needed. ‘The 
lesson must be revised with the teacher’s help, and its 
chief points summed up in short simple statements to 
be reproduced by the children. And this should not 
be left wholly to the end of the lesson. As each 
several division of the lesson is ended, from the intro- 
duction to the finish, it should be revised. Questioning 
and answering will of course be the chief mode of 
doing this. In this, and in every similar process, the 
children should be trained to give complete answers. 
The practice of accepting a single word, or a 
fragment of an answer, to be completed in the teacher’s 
own words, is very faulty. The habit of insisting on 
complete answers, however simple, is a good training 
in the valuable process of enlarging a child’s vocabulary, 
and of giving him facility in the use of it. And this 
is one of the most precious fruits of good oral 
teaching. In addition to the revision under each 
head, or division, of the lesson during its progress, a 
few minutes should be reserved at the end for a revision 
covering the whole ground which has been traversed. 
One of the surest ways of remembering what is 
learnt, and of adding to the sum total of knowledge, is 
that of reiterated impression without monotony. 

And now what is the end of this whole matter? The 
true test of success in lesson giving is to be found in 
the answers to such questions as these :—What are 
the children the better for their part in this lesson? 
What do they know, or what can they do, which they 
did not know, or could not do, when the lesson 
began ? 

(To be continued.) 


-_—( —-—- 


The Elements of Mental and Moral Science 
as applied to Teaching. 


BY J. ADAMS, M.A. 


Lecturer of School Method at the Aberdeen Free Church Training 
College. 
[These articles are specially written to meet the requirements of 
candidates who are reading for the certificate examination. ] 





XII. CHARACTER AND CONDUCT. 


A man’s natural disposition as modified by his training 
is his character. ‘This word has, however, two distinct 
meanings. In the first, or subjective, sense Character 
is the distinguishing feature of a man’s moral and 
intellectual nature. Conduct is character in action. 





It is the outcome or fruition of character, and is 
therefore regarded as the index of a man’s character. 
We can only judge a man by his conduct. By their 
deeds shall ye know them. And since we form a 
mental estimate of a man from his usual actions, we 
make out for ourselves a ‘character’ of that man. In 
this second, or objective, sense Character is the 
estimation in which a man is held by his fellows. The 
first meaning is the more important to us. 

Character and conduct react upon each other. 
Our every action influences our character, but on 
the other hand the general nature of our actions is 
determined by our character. We may influence a 
character in two ways: (a) we may appeal to the 
reason and thus set in motion forces acting from 
within, or (3) we may modify the conduct by external 
force. As a matter of fact the true teacher does both. 
He regulates the conduct knowing that he will thus 
modify the character, while by appealing to the 
reason he makes sure that not only does the mind 
not resist the influence of conduct, but positively does 
all it can in the same direction, 

A good teacher, then, in his attempts to mould 
character will exert all the influence of precept and 
example already referred to. But his relation to the 
conduct of his pupil is not so clear. Rousseau and 
his followers maintain that man is naturally good, but 
is corrupted by the influence of society. This is one 
of two quite contradictory errors. For while some 
hold that ‘all babies are born good,’ and therefore 
only need protection from vice, others maintain that 
we are all born with such a load of original sin as 
can only be removed by an inordinate amount of 
whipping. The truth lies between the extremes. 
Children have much natural good, and much natural 
evil in their nature. It is the teacher’s duty first to 
discover the special qualities of each pupil, and then 
to regulate his treatment of each in accordance with 
this knowledge so far as this is consistent with the 
good of the class as a whole. 

Rousseau’s scheme of education, based upon his 
theory, was to bring up a child in perfect innocence 
and ignorance of evil. No external influence is to be 
brought to bear upon the pupil. He is to grow up 
naturally, and as his powers develop he is to have all 
the means for their exercise, but no active assistance. 
Even his intellect is to get no higher training than the 
answers which the tutor is directed to give to any ques- 
tions which natural curiosity may suggest. As an edu- 
cational system this is manifestly absurd, and its only 
importance to us is the support which it gives to 
certain theories regarding the relation between the 
school and the world. ‘The Germans have a proverb 
‘The school is good, the world is bad,’ and the 
question is sometimes raised whether we ought to 
keep all knowledge of evil from the children, or give 
them some idea of the wickedness of the world in 
order that they may not be at a disadvantage when 
they leave the shelter of the school. 

With regard to intellectual training private tuition 
may be as good as public teaching, but for the 
formation of character the former is obviously unsuited. 
‘A talent,’ says Goethe, ‘may be developed in soli- 
tude; a character only in the bustle of the world.’ 
Since, then, moral training demands contact with 
one’s fellows, and since all children are not good, it 
follows that our pupils must know some evil. But 
while it is thus impossible to keep them absolutely 
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ignorant of sin, it is no less undesirable to do so. | himself into a kind of impersonal Providence, and the 


We are not training our pupils for a monastery, but 
for the world, and he is a dishonest teacher who 
instils into the minds of his pupils false ideas about 
that world. The highest point of moral knowledge is 
to ‘see life clearly, and to see it whole.’ To this end 
we do not require to teach vice. 
unfortunately, there is enough evil in every school to 


give a child as clear and complete a view of life as his | 


immature mind can grasp. By precept and example 
as shown in the chapter on Morality, we can mould a 
healthy conscience so that each child is able to regard 
his own conduct and that of others from the stand 
point of principle. 


things. ‘ For the good that I would I do not, but the 
evil which I would not that I do.’ To aid in the 
application of principle to action we use rewards and 
punishments. All teachers must use these means 
whatever be their opinion about prizes and corporal 
punishment. The word or look of commendation 
bestowed is truly a prize, and no less truly is it a 
punishment to withhold such a word or look. These 
forces must be used, but there are three main concep- 


tions of their nature, according to which our mode of 


applying them may differ. Punishment may be 
inflicted for the good of others, as a deterrent. In 
this view it ought to be administered in public. But 
it is manifestly unjust to punish one person for the 
good of another, hence arose the second theory. 
Punishment is inflicted for the good of the culprit, 
that he may not sin again. In this case it may be 
applied in private. This view inculcates a low moral 
tone: it merely says to the sinner ‘ Don’t sin again. 
It leads to inconvenient consequences.’ 

The third or retributive theory has also regard to 
the ultimate good of the culprit, but lays especial 
stress upon the close connection between sin and 
punishment, 
half of crime : the two are inseparable. The personal 
element is entirely obliterated: the sinner is left out 
of immediate consideration: sin and suffering are 
regarded as cause and effect. ‘This theory tries to 


physical. 
suffer, 

suffering in the same way, and ought to receive it 
without resentment. 


We break a law of physical nature, and we 


The highest morality regards punishment in the same 
way. 
ment to act absolutely without feeling. It is as 
immoral to tell a child you are sorry to punish him, as 
it is to show pleasure in the operation. The pupil 
perceives that pain 
association of pain and certain actions will at once fix 
the latter as evil, and render it easier to avoid them. 
We cannot whip a child into morality, but punishment 
thus understood and administered will do very much 
to further the intelligent application of moral principles 
to actual life. 

Exactly the same principles are applicable to rewards 
of which indeed punishments are but the negative form. 
If we reward an undeserving boy we are apt to think 
there is no great harm done, but we ought to 
remember that in so doing we are really punishing all 
the deserving boys. In short, to carry out the retribu- 
tive theory pf punishment the teacher must resolve 


| deserve them. 


Punishment is regarded as the other | 


If we break a moral law we ought to look for | 


We touch fire and feel pain, | 
but perceive that it would be absurd to be indignant. | 


The teacher ought to strive in inflicting punish- | 


is an evil, and the constant | 


best way to test his success is to discover to what 
extent his punishments harmonize with the sins which 
And this is the only rational way of 
approaching the question of corporal punishment. 


| The teacher who whips for every transgression, and he 
Fortunately, or | 


who makes every sin an occasion for a moral lecture 
are both of necessity often wrong. We laugh at the 
honest farmer who put the copestone to the moral 
education of his refactory sons by ‘kicking them down- 
stairs to prayers,’ but is it not equally illogical to dismiss 
a strong shameless bully with a gentle admonition. 

If we seek to correlate crime and punishment we 


| are following the example of what has been variously 
But to know the right and to do it are two different | 


called ‘Nature’ and ‘ Providence,’ and any mistakes 
we may make result not from wrong principle but 
from wrong application. Whipping is an appropriate 
punishment for cruelty, ‘keeping in’ for shirking work, 
ridicule for vanity. Opinions may differ as to the 
details of correlation, simply because teachers cannot 
get entirely rid of their personality, and it is this which 
renders details, in such articles as these, so unsatis- 
factory. Principles have been laid down and the 
methods of their application indicated. It is useless 
to do more, since teachers are not the machines that 
some systems would make them. General principles 
are of value only as they are applied in ever varying 
circumstances, and no machine can translate principle 
into action with a due regard to the variations of the 
manifold external and internal forces which regulate 
the development of the mind. Principles and their 
general application have been here laid down, the 
details may be safely left to the skill of the intelligent 
reader. 

The chief difficulty in writing such articles as these is 
to correlate the theory and the practice of Education. 


| Some writers give the philosophical side, others the 


practical: no one writer has succeeded in combining 
them. I have sought to indicate, as fully as the object 
of these articles has permitted, the lines on which such 


| acombination may be effected: and, after all has been 


said, the almost insuperable difficulty of uniting theory 


, and practice in the training of the young remains a 
carry into the moral world the principles of the | 


standing witness to the dignity and importance of the 
practical teacher. 


( The end.) 


—— 79 —— 


Recent Inspection Questions. 


—— 


Arithmetic. 
STANDARD I, 
A. 
(Sums dictated.) 
1. 84 + 9 + 500 + 14 + 678. 1,285. Ans. 
2. 425 — 170. 255. Ans, 
3. 693 — 27. 666. Ans, 
B. 
I. 793 + 78 + 500 + g + 13. 1,393. Ans, 
2. 1909 — 93. 97. Ans, 
3. 602 — 8. 594. Ans. 
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STANDARD II, 

A, 
1. 8,907 X 980. 8,728,860. Ans. 
2. 17,600 — 9,083. 8,517. Ans, 
3+ 37,110 + 3. 12,370. Ans. 

B. 
1. 98,760 X 87. 8,592,120. Ans, 
2. 85,006 — 9,019. 75,987. Ans. 
3- 87,039 +9. 9,671. Ans. 


STANDARD III. 
A, 


1. Divide six million eight hundred and forty thou- 
sand six hundred and eight by 76. 90,008, Ans. 


2. If there were seven boys and I gave to the first 
one farthing, to the second two farthings, to the third 
three farthings, to the fourth four farthings, to the fifth 
five farthings, to the sixth six farthings, and to the 
seventh seven farthings, how much did I give away? 

Sevenpence. Ans, 


3. Add together five guineas, 12s, 6d., 1}d., 17s., 


6d., and od. 
£6 15s. 1o}d. Ans. 
4. From £100 take £98 ad <4 


I OS. 2}d. Ans. 
B. 


1. Divide three hundred and thirty three thousand 
and thirty one by 89. 


3,74182. Ans. 


a7 





2. Acow cost £23 7s. 6d.andahorse £27. They 
were sold for 50 guineas, what was the profit. 
£52 10s. — £50 7s. 6d. = £2 2s. 6d. Ans. 
3. A man sells 100 sheep at £56 a score; what 
does he get for them. 


56 X 5 = £280. Ans. 
4. From £326 19s. 34d. take £93 155. 9d. 


4,233 35. 53 d. Ans. 


STANDARD IV. 
A, 


1. Find the cost of 15 score sheep @ £1 17s, 2d, 
each, 


£557 10s. od. Ans. 


2. How many cartridges each containing } oz. in 
weight can be got out of 3 qrs. 15 lbs. of gunpowder? 
6336. Ans, 


3. If English meat cost £28 for 6 cwt. and Foreign 
meat cost £22 3s. 4d. for 5 cwt, what is the 
difference in price per Ib. ? 

One-halfpenny. Ans, 





4. Reduce 5 qrs. 2 bush, 1 pk. to pints. 
2704 pints. Ans, 





B. 


1. Find the difference between 725 half-crowns and 
880 two-shilling pieces. 
£2 125. 6d. Ans. 


2. If a mile of ribbon cost £23 2s. 6d., and was 
sold for £32 5s. rod. What was the gain per yard ? 
1}d. Ans, 


3. Reduce 12369 poles to miles. 
38 miles 5 fur. 9 poles. Ans, 
4. Multiply £65 17s. r1}d. by 176. 
£11,597 178. od. Ans, 








STANDARD V, 
A. 


1. Make a bill for 134 Ibs. of lard @ 8d. per lb., 
? Ib, tea at 3s. 4d. per Ib., 48 oranges @ 14d. each, 
and 17 lbs. of butter at ro}d. per Ib. 
(9s. + 2s. 6d. + 6s. + 148. 104d.) 
= £1 12s. 44d. Ans. 


2. If I travel 176 miles for £2 18s. 8d.; what is 
that for 65 miles? 
176: 65 :: £2 18s. 8d. : £1 1s. 8d. Ans. 


3. Find the rent of 27 ac. 3 rd. 25 poles at £1 8s. 8d. 





per acre. 
#39 19s. 119d. Ans, 
4. From § take } + 3. yx. Ans. 


B. 


1. If 14 volumes cost £1 6s, 3d.; what would 44 
cost, 
14:44 1: £1 6s. 3d. : £4 28. 6d. 
2. 1547 acres 1 rood 18 poles at £3 15s. od. per 
acre. 
£5802 12s. 24d. Ans, 
3. Find the difference between the sum of § and 3 
and the sum of 2 and ,5,. 
G+ ys) — (+3) = 3h Ans. 
4. If we can ride 40 miles for ros., how far can we 


ride for £1 115,? 
10S, : 31S. :: 40m, : 124 miles. Ans, 





STANDARD VI, 
A. 


1. Reduce }5424 to its lowest terms. 


“(G.C.M. = 111.). 34. Ans, 
es 
2. Reduce 15s, 23d. to the decimal of a guinea. 
5 . . 
525 — *72371031746. Ans. 
21 —_—_—_—_—$——$— 
3. Find the simple interest on £56 for 6 months 
at 4} per cent. per annum. 
100 ; 56 3: £43 : £1 3s. 93d. Ans, 
\ eet 
4. After paying income tax at 8d. in the £ & gentle- 
man has 4701 tos. 10d, remaining, what was his 
annual income ? 


232: 2402; £701 10s, 10d. : £725 14s. 724d. Ans, 
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B. 


1. In what time will £580 amount to £1,160 @ 
6 per cent. ? 
£1,160 — £580 = £580 int. 
Int. for one year = £580 X 6 + 100 = £34 16s. 
£34 16s. : £580 3: 1 : 165 yrs. Ans. 


2. £20 was divided among three persons, one 
getting fivepence, while the second got threepence, 
and the third twopence. How many fivepences, 
threepences, and twopences would there be ? 

£20 = 4800 pence 
4,800 + (5 + 3 + 2) = 480. Ans. 


3. Reduce 3 of 17s. 3}d. to the dec. of £3 7s. 24d. 
3 of 17s. 34d. @ 
rq y = res = (15437 + Ans. 


4. Find the difference between 14 of 65 of 15s. and 
8$ + fof £2 103s. 
8¢ + fof £2 10s. — 14 of 6§ of 153s. 
= £15 2s. 8.4,d. Ans. 





Grammar. 
STANDARD IT, 
A, 
Pick out the nouns from the Dictation. 
B. 
Pick out the verbs from the Dictation. 


STANDARD III. 


A, 


Pick out the adjectives and verbs from the 
Dictation. 


B. 
Pick out the pronouns and adverbs from the 
Dictation. 
STANDARD IV, 
A, 
Parse :—The pet dog was very proud of its tricks. 
B. 
Parse :—Near his cottage he planted a rose-bush. 


STANDARD V. 


A. 
Parse and analyse :—The knight breathed freely in 
the morning wind. 
B. 
Parse and analyse:—Here once stood a very 
ancient castle. 


STANDARD VI. 


A. 
Parse and analyse :-— 
‘And thrice in closing strife they stood, 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood.’ 





B. 
Parse and analyse :— 
If the wind increases the ship will be in very great 
danger. 


(Another District.) 
STANDARD IV, 


A, 
Parse :-— 
They had nothing to fight the’ bears with except 
their oars. 
B. 
Parse :— 
They had chosen one of the squares of the town for 
a playground. 


STANDARD V. 


A. 
Analyse and Parse :— 
She with great kindness asked me to repeat the 
story more accurately. 


B. 
Analyse and parse :— 
In these days the building was with incredible 
diligence completed. 


STANDARD VI. 


A. 


Analyse and parse :— 
So our forefathers called the men whom they found 
in this land the Welsh. 
B. 
Analyse and parse :— 
Of our own people before they came to Britain we 
hear very little indeed. 


Dictation. 


STANDARD I, 


Board, chalk, white, yellow, keys. 


STANDARD II, 


Sometimes he comes upon a bit of dead whale, and 
thinks it a great treat. When he cannot find food on 
the coast, he goes to some spot where the snow has 
melted and feeds on berries. If he is very hungry, 
he is glad to eat even the sea-weed on the shore. 


STANDARD III, 


‘I am keeping the water from running out,’ was the 
simple answer of the little hero. ‘Tell them to come 
quickly,’ It is needless to add that they did come 
quickly and that the little hero was relieved of his hard 
duty. But the country was saved and the safety of it 
and of all its inhabitants was due to his brave endurance. 


Algebra. 
First STAGE. 


1. If x= 2,5= 3,y = 4, and f =o, find the 
value of 34 (2? — y*) + 5 (6 + x)? y — 20/9 ay. 
392. Ans. 
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divide the product by 2? — 30% — 10. 


3. If x= 5, y = 4, s = —1, find the value of 
2+ 
——— + 4 
ey 
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2. Multiply 24? — 7a —15 by «* — x — 6 and 


2x? — 34 — g. Ans. 





35. Ans. 
4. Divide a> — y® by x — 9. 
xt + sty + xy? + xy? + y*. Ans, 





5. or ax — 3[y — (« —y)] from 2y — 3[y—- 
x — y)). 


2y — 2x. Ans. 
Music. 


Division III, 
Modulator Test. 
(7) d'smdmrt,dmfrd. 
(2) d'tr'd'mrd'std'. 


Upper Division IV. 
Key F. 
dt, ds,1,8,1,t,da ms s,l, t, d. 
Key G. 
dmst,dm"ltd'r'd'td! 
slstd'"“sfmrd. 
Time Test. 
}}:1:L1]1l:—: -|l:—:1] 
}lz:LI:ljl:-—: J 
Ear Tests. 
(1) mrds (2) d'tr' d' 
(3) dst, d 
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Certificate Examination, 1885. 


Male and Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 
French. 

Section I, 


A, 

She redoubled her pace in order to reach the nearest 
dwellings, which she thought to be not very far off; but a 
whirlwind having uprooted a tree in front of her, she was 
driven by terror to take shelter in a neighbouring wood. She 
placed herself under a fir tree, surrounded by high bushes, to 
screen herself from the rage of the wind. ‘The tempest lasted 
all night; the young girl passed it without shelter in this 
lonely spot, exposed to the torrents of rain, which only ceased 
towards morning. When day broke, prostrate with cold and 
hunger, she dragged herself as far as the road, in order to 
continue her journey. Happily a passing countryman took 
compassion on her and offered her a seat in his cart. About 
8 o'clock in the morning she arrived at a considerable village. 

The peasant, who was not going to remain there, set her down 
in the middle of the road and went on his way. Prascovie had 
a presentiment that she would meet with a bad reception ; the 
houses were too oo rp However, impelled by fatigne and 
hunger she approached a low window near which a woman of 
from 40 to 50 years of age was shelling peas, and besought her 
to take her in. The villager, after looking her up and down 
for some seconds, with a look of scorn harshly bade her begone. 





De is untranslatable in English after many French verbs, as, 
Redoubler de ; Prier de. 

De = with, after French verbs, as, Examineé d’un air. 

De instead of 4, as we should expect, is used after verbs and 
expressions signifying nearness. As, s'approcha d'une fenétre ; 
auprés de laquelle. q 

De with a noun forms prepositional phrases adjectively 
employed, as, de vent. This phrase with fourbillons forms a 
compound noun. 

De with certain phrases makes a compound verb. As, avoir 
pitié de ; avoir besoin de. 

B. : 

The servants of the good knight. had already told the 
surgeon how very anxious he was to be in the field, for every 
day he received news from the French camp, how they were 
approaching the Spaniards, and how the battle was in daily 
expectation, which, to his great regret, would be fought 
without him. Knowing which, the surgeon told him in his 
language: ‘Sire, your wound is not yet closed; however, 
internally it is quite healed. Your valet will see that your 
wound is dressed once more and, provided that, morning and 
evening, he puts on ita raised bandage and a plaster for which I 
will give him a prescription, it will grow no worse, and there is 
no danger, for the worst part of the wound is outside and will 
not touch the saddle of your horse. Had anyone given ten 
thousand dollars to the knight, he would not have been so 
pleased as he was then. He intended to start in two days, and 
ordered his servants to put his effects in order. 


Rule J. When a verb forms its compound tenses with ‘ avoir,’ 
the participle invariably takes the masculine singular form 
unless the dtrect object precedes the verb, © 

E.g. Les serviteurs avaient déja dit. 

Rule 77, When a verb compounds with ‘ étre,’ the participle 
agrees with the subject in number and gender. 

E.g. qui (bataille) efit été donnée. 

Votre plaie n’est pas c/ose. 
Elle est toute guérie. 
C. 

Some priests at first proposed that in a subterranean place, 
dug out by our forefathers, we should at least shut up the 
precious ark, ‘O what an unworthy, offensive fear!’ said my 
father, that the ark so many times victorious over the 
gods of the (heathen) nations, which made so many proud 
towers fall, and compelled the Jordan to roll back his waves, 
should flee at the sight of an insolent woman.’ 

The sight of my mother, standing near the king, in terrible 
distress, with her eye now fixed on this prince, now turned 
towards the altar, speechless and bowed down by the weight of 
her fears, would wring tears from eyes of stone. 

The king from time to time clasps her in his arms and 
caresses her—beloved sisters, follow my every step, and if so be 
that our king die to day, come, let one common fate bind us to 
him. 

1. The subjunctive appears after verbs expressing doubt, wish, 
will, command, etc., owing to the uncertainty implied, as to 
whether that wished, commanded, etc., will be performed or not, 
Hence renfermit is subjunctive after ont proposé. 

2. Périsse—The subjunctive appears after impersonal verbs, 
when they imply an uncertainty, hence Périsse is sub, after 
s'il faut que. 

3. Du moins—De here signifies ‘ by’ or ‘at.’ 

4. De temps en temps = Fyom one time inéo another time. 


Tantdt = Tant = so much, and tét soon. Latin Tantus and 
Tot. 

Aujourd’hui = O.F, Au jour de hui. Lat, diurnus and 
hodie, to-day. 

D’abord = De a bord = edge = on the edge of time, first. 

Auprés = Au prés = a le prés = near. pres, Lat, pressum. 

SEcTION II. 
A, 

Elle marchait un soir le long des maisons d’un village, pour 
chercher un logement, lors-qu’un paysan, qui venait de lui 
réfuser trés-durement l’hospitalité, la suivit et Ja rappela. 
C’ était un homme 4gé¢, de trés mauvaise mine. Prascovie 
hésita, si elle accepterait son offre, mais se laissa cependant 
conduire chez lui, craignant de ne pas obtenir un autre gite, 
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Elle ne trouva dans |’ isba qu'une femme Agée, et dont laspect 
était encore plus sinistre que celui de son conducteur. Ce 
dernier ferma soigneusement la porte, et poussa les guichets des 
fenétres. Enfin, aprés quelques minutes de silence: ‘ D’oit 
venez-vous ?’ lui demanda la vieille. 

Je viens d’Ischim, et je vais 4 Pétersbourg. 


2. 


On l'apporta dans une belle chambre, a laquelle |’ hétesse 
elle-méme le conduisit : elle se jeta 4 genoux devant lui et parla 
ainsi : 

‘Noble Seigneury je vous denne cette maison et tout ce qu’ 
elle contient ; car je sais bien qu’elle appartient a vous en droit 
de guerre : mais qu’il yous semble bon de me sauver ainsi que 
mes deux filles.’ Le bon chevalier répondit ‘Madame je ne 
sais pas si je me rétablirai de la blessure que j'ai regue; mais, 
pendant que je serai en vie, personne ne fera aucun mal ni a 
vous ni a vos filles.’ ‘Seulement, restez dans vos chambres. 
Que personne ne vous apercoive. 


Section III, 


1. Un homme honnéte = A polite man. 
Un honnéte homme = An honest man. 


Un homme petit = A small and narrow-minded man. 
Un petit homme = A short man. 

Un pauvre auteur = A worthless author. 

Un auteur pauvre = A needy author. 

Une grande dame = A great lady. 

Une dame grande = A tall lady. 


2. Neuter Verbs with “re. Neuter verbs with avoir. 


partir, sortir courir 
venir, devenir dormir, languir 
arriver, parvenir marcher 
tomber périr 

survivre 


3. (2) Past participle conjugated with re, agrees like an 
adjective with the subject of the verb. 

(6) The p. p. with avoir agrees with its direct object, if the 
object precede it, but if there be no direct object, or if it follow 
the verb, the participle remains unchanged. 

(¢) Reflexive verbs form their compound tenses with 4re and 
the participle agrees with the reflexive pronoun, when that 
pronoun is the direct abject. 


4. L’un l'autre = each other, one another = compound 
reciprocal pronoun. 

L’ un et l'autre = both, and takes a plural verb. 

Dont rel. pro. May refer to persons and things, expresses 
extraction, birth, moral relation, etc., ¢.g. L’ homme dont je 
parle. La table dont, etc. 

De qui = rel. pro. Can only refer to persons. L’ homme 
de qui je parle, but ‘ La table de aguelle.’ 


5. La santé de Prascovie fut minée depuis longtemps par les 
privations qu’elle avait souffertes. La veille de sa mort, elle se 
promena quelques temps dans les cloitres. Le lendemain, le 8 
décembre, jour de la fete de Sainte Barbe, elle se sentit mieux ; 
mais vers le coucher du soleil, elle devint trés malade et désira 
sa compagne de lui lire les priéres du soir. Quand la nuit tomba, 
Prascovie mourut. Les of md la trouverent la main posée 
sur sa poitrine, et elles apercurent qu'elle était morte en faisant 
la signe de la croix. Ainsi passa tranquillement l’ame de cette 
jeune fille heroique et dévouée. 


Male and Female Candidates, 
SECOND YEAR. 
Latin. 

A, 

1. Having destroyed their sailyards, as we have said, when 
our ships in twos and threes had surrounded their ships singly, 
our soldiers made repeated and strenuous efforts to board the 
enemy's ships. When the enemy saw that this was being done, 
many of their ships having been already taken by assault, 
secing no means of preventing it, they hastened to seek safety 
in retreat. But as soon as their ships had turned in the 
direction whither the wind was blowing, so great a calm and 





stillness came on, that they could not stir from the place where 
they were. Now this was most favourable for bringing the affair 
completely to an end ; for our men hotly pursuing them one by 
one, took them, so that of the whole number few escaped by 
the intervention of the night, since the fight lasted from the 
fourth hour even till sunset. 


B. 


Astounded by such appearances and declaration of the gods 
(and it was no deep sleep; but 1 seemed to recognize their 
features in my presence, and the locks crowned with fillets, and 
their forms actually before me) I snatch my body from the bed, 
stretch my uplifted hands to heaven together with my prayer, 
and place on the altar undefiled offerings. Delighted at having 
completed the sacrifice, I inform Anchises, and lay before him 
in due order the whole matter. He recognizes the double 
descent and the fact of their being two founders, and that he 
himself had been deceived by a modern confusion respecting 
old places. Then remembering, he says, ‘Oh my son, plagued 
by the fates of Troy, Cassandra was the only one who foretold 
to me such events. Now I call to mind that she predicted 
that these things were destined for our race, and that sometimes 
she spoke of Hesperia and sometimes of the Italian realms. 
But who would believe the Trojans would come to the Italian 
shores? Or whom did the prophetic Cassandra convince? Let 
us yield ourselves to Apollo, and having been informed, follow 
more propitious fates. 


+ 


c. 


For when he was surfeited with feasting and steeped in 
drunkenness, he bent his neck and rested it, and stretched his 
immense length throughout the cavern, belching up in his 
sleep blood and morsels of food mixed with gory wine. Having 
besought the mighty gods, and drawn lots for the parts each 
was to play, at the same moments from all directions we rush 
upon him, and with a sharp spear, extinguish the light of his 
great eye, which lay hid beneath his frowning brow, like a 
Grecian shield or the lamp of Pheebus. And at length 
delighted we avenge the deaths of our friends. 


2. Rei—Noun, fem., sing., 5th decl., dat., governed by 
auxilium. 

Exstitit—Verb, 3rd, sing., indic., irreg., Ist conjugation, 
agreeing with ‘malacia and tranquillitas,’ but sing. 
because these words stand for one and the same thing. 

Pugnaretur—Verb, ist conjug., subj. mood, imperf. tense, 
impersonal, passive, governed into subj. mood by guum. 

Meliora—Adj., 3rd decl., irreg. compar., of bonus, neut., 
acc., plur., agreeing with negotia (understood). 

una—Adverb of Time modifying fundimur. 

Lampadis—Noun, 3rd decl., fem., gen. case, governed by 
* instar.’ 


(3). Animadverto—Verto, I turn; animus, the mind ; ad, to. 

erpaucae—fer, very, or thoroughly ; paucus, few. 

binae—Adj. formed from Latin Prefix é2-, ézvo. 

agnoscere—Greek privative prefix @, without or not, and 
gigndsko I know. 

Portendere—Latin pretix for, forth, and tendere, to stretch 
or indicate. 

Jmmense—Latin im, not; mensus, pp. of metiri, to 
measure, 

Undiqgue—Latin unde, whence, and the indefinite suffix que. 


4. Polyphemus, king of the Cyclops in Sicily. Of immense 
stature and strength ; fed on human flesh and kept flocks on the 
shores of Sicily. Ulysses and twelve of his companions return- 
ing from the Trojan War were wrecked and seized by the 
mn Had not Ulysses and his surviving companions with 
a red hot spit put out the eye of Polyphemus, they themselves 
would have shared the fate of their caheney companions. He 
crushed Acis, who dared rival him in his addresses to Galatea, 
with a rock, 


“Etna, a volcanic mountain in north-east of Sicily. Its 
eruptions and subterranean noises were attributed by some to 
the fury and convulsions of the giants buried beneath it by Jove, 
and by some to the noise of the Cyclops forging Vulcan’s 
thunderbolts. It is 2 miles high with a circumference at the 
base of 180 miles, its crater being 34 miles in circumference. 

Ad sonitum vocis vestigia torsit = (literally) ‘he twisted his 
footsteps to the sound of the voice.’ This is metonymy. Fully 
expressed it means ‘he directed his steps to the place whence 
the voice proceeded.’ 
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Sub corona vendere meant to sell captives into slavery, because 
such captives had fillets placed on their heads like cattle about 
to be sacrificed. 

Jus legatorum, the Universal law among all nations to respect 
the sanctity of the lives of Ambassadors. 
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Section II. 


1. (2) Romae aliquando vivebat vir cui erat nomen Fabius (or 
Fabio or Fabii. ) 

(6) Nonne pauperum misereris ? 

(c) Vereor ut in proelio vincas. 

(d) Si hoc facies, punieris. 

(e) Dixit se scire illa esse vera. 

(f) Profectus est in media nocte, quo facilius invisus evitaret 
vigilias. 

(g) Trajani memoriam Romani tam singulari amore amabant, 
ut, in ulli imperatori gratulando, precarentur ut ei Augusti 
fortuna, bonitas Trajani esset. 


Section III. 


1. Congredior, conficio, consequor, confero, concido, cogo. 

Aggredior, afficio, assequor, affero, accido, adigo. 

Progredior, proficio, prosequor, profero, procido, prodigo. 

Perfects. Progressus sum ; profeci, prosecutus sum, protuli, 
procidi, prodegi. 


2. Vereor ut veniat = I fear that he will not come (but wish 
he may). 

Vereor ne veniat = I fear that he will come (but wish he may 
not). 

Num is used in a direct interrogation where the answer is 
expected to be in the negative ; while the use of one antici- 
pates an answer in the affirmative. 

E.g. Num quis liberos odit? Does anyone hate his own 
children? (No.) 

Nonne omnes liberos amant? Do not all love their children? 
(Yes. ) 

Aliguis is very indefinite signifying ‘any one at all’; Quispiam 
= some one person ; Quidam = a particular or certain person ; 
Quivis = any one you please. 


2 
P 





TERMINATION FORCE EXAMPLE 





Bundus ‘about to’ | As, Moribundus, about to die. 
Osus tending to As, Periculosus, tending to 
danger 
lto Repetition |Ventito, to go again and again 
Seo Become Evilesco, to become vile, 


adolesco, &c. 


Or Noun formative Color, honor. 





Culus Diminutive Ranunculus, a little frog. 
g 








4. Damnare takes accusative of person and genitive of the 
thing. As, Eum damnaverunt capitis. 

Circumdare, accusative of person and dative of thing, Cir- 
cumdare aliquid alicui rei. 








Docere, accusative of both person and thing. Me litteras 
docet. 


Implere, accusative of person and abl. of thing. Thalamum 
militibus implevit. 

Poscere, accusative of both person and thing. Argentum 
patrem poposcit. (Active.) Rumos poscor. I am asked for 
money. (Passive). 


5. (a) Magno usui mihi est = This is of great service to me. 
Literally, it isforause tome. This is an example of the dative 
of advantage. So also, Militibus dedecori erat. It was a dis- 
grace to the soldiers. 


(4) Suae dignitatis non est = ‘It is, not consistent with or 
characteristic of his rank.’ With the verb ‘esse’ the genitive 
case is used to denote mark, characteristic, &c. As, Stulti est 
amicos offendere = It is the sign of a fool to insult one’s friends. 


(c) Auctoritate tua mihi opus est = I need your authority. 
Opus est, ‘need is,’ governs the thing needed in the abl. case, 
Mihi is the dative of possession. As, Liber est mihi. 


(d) A te plurimi fio = I am made much of by you. Plurimi 
is the genitive of indefinite price as opposed to the ablative of 
definite price. 

(e) Musicam Athenis docta est. She has been taught music at 
Athens. Verbs of teaching take two accusatives. When put 
in the passive voice one becomes changed into the nom. of the 
verb and the other remains acc. (e.g. musicam). Athenis is the 
locative case. Vide note on poscere in Ans, 4 above. 


Male Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR, 
Greek. 


SecTION I, 


(a) But again if any one of you loses heart because we have no 
cavalry, take courage from this fact, that 10,000 horsemen are 
nothing other than 10,000 men ; for no one ever died in battle 
through being bitten or trampled on by a horse, but it is men 
who do that which happens in battles (?7.¢., who determine the 
results of battles), At least are we not on a far firmer support 
than horsemen? For these depend upon their horses, fearing 
not only us but also that they will fall. But we going on /erra 


firma shall strike with more strength than one may credit, and 


we shall meet with better fortune than we reckon for. Horse- 
men have, however, advantage over us in this one respect : it 
is easier for them to flee than it is for us. 


S ‘ . . *_* > 

OnxGeic Aorist 1. Passive participle of Caxkyw, nom- 
inative, masculine, singular, agreeing with 
ovdeic. 


Karareoeiv | Future infinitive of Karamimrw, used substan- 
tively, governed by go/3. 


BeBnxorec Active, perfect participle, nominative, plural, 
masculine of baivw, agreeing with perc. 


i ‘ ‘ 
érov Genitive, singular of OTt¢, governed by 


padAor. 


(4) When I came hither from the Iolcian Land, bringing in my 
train many lamentable misfortunes, with what better fortune 
could I have met than, exile as I was, to marry the king’s 
daughter. Not loathing thy bed (on which account you are 
chafing), nor violently smitten with passion for a new bride, 
nor filled with emulation for a numerous progeny, for those 
already born to me are sufficient, and I do not complain on that 
account; but (what is the most important consideration), that 
we may live honourably and not be in needy circumstances, 
knowing that every friend gets out of the way of a man in 
want ; and that I might rear my children as becomes my house, 
and having begotten brothers to the children born of thee, I 
might place them in the same position, and that having united 
my family, I might prosper. For what need have you of 
children? And it boots me to advance my offspring, now 
living, by those that will be born. Have I then decided amiss ? 
You would not say so were it not that thy bed provoked you, 
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; 
. } 
peréorny | Aorist 2. Active, first, singular, indicative of Exceptions— 
peBiornp. reOnpe. Future, Oyo. Aorist 1, €Onxa. 
yn a Aorist 1. Infinitive, active of yapew. bedwpe. Future, deow. Aorist I, ages 
= inpe Future, jow Aorist 1, 7)«@- 
, y= ; “- es aw 3 
Ta GwrrTa go present participle of 6a@, yapew. Future, yapw. Aorist 1, €y9p#@- 
and many others. 
paing | Aorist 2. Optative of @ypté, second, singular. 


Section II. 

(a) Or’ HAO", Eon rg Bwxparé ro pavrevpa. 

(6)"Avev iyyepovay oby Eore obdéy ovre péya obre 
caddy, Kai mavrog pGddoy 1a Twokeucca mparreoOat. 

(c) ‘Oc typérepor rpdyovo évixnoay rovc opérepove 
mpdyovoug Kara yijv kai xara Oadarrar. 

(d) Zepine, riv peyworiv orparéy ovAdékac, éme tH 
"EdAAada éxopevero. 

(ce) Ava rij¢ rorews pei 6 rordmdc edpyc Kat Babvc. 

(f) “etme ri bdov tw éx dektaic eldoy ayew eic Thy 
mwodww tHy peyadnv kai mover. 


Section IIT. 


2. In conditional sentences &y is used in the apodosis or 
second member of the hypothesis, except when it denotes the 
simple future. 

(a) With the optative mood it expresses a possibility subject to 
the fulfilment of the condition possible of fulfilment expressed in 
the protasis. 

ei rovro Aéyouc, dpupravore dv = if you were to say 
that, you would be wrong. 

(6) With the indicative mood, it expresses what is imagined 
would be the result, if the condition (impossible of fulfilment) 
expressed in the protasis were to be fulfilled. 

ei ijpaprév ij\youry ay. If I had erred I should have 
been sorry. 

(c) It is sometimes used in incompletely expressed conditions 
with the Optative, but here the protasis can be supplied, as— 

vroiuny dy. 1 could wish (if so and so were to 
happen). 

(3-) The double Accusative occurs (a), after transitive verbs, 
where one of the Accusatives is that of Reference or Respect, 
as— 

peyada BPrarrec riyy node. 
(He injures great things the city), ic., he does great 
injuries to the city. 

(4) Verbs of teaching, as— 

mpdvoray a&yvOpermouc xpovoc Ovdacket. 
(c) Factitive Verbs, 7.¢., verbs of making, appointing, &c., 
as— 
rovc xKéAaxag 6 ripayvog movowrépove Trav 
woXirwy girei rorécy. 
The tyrant likes to make the more wealthy of the citizens 
his flatterers. 

(¢) Transitive verbs that also can take a cognate accusative, 

as— 
wpxwoa rove orparwrac roy dpxor. 
I have administered the oath to the soldiers. 


(4) The word ‘Aorist’ is derived from @ not ; and éproroc, 


the past participle of OpiZetv, ‘to bound or limit,’ thus it 
means ‘ Indefinite.’ 





The Aorist tense is the indefinite past tense, that is, it 
denotes an action that occurred in past time but does not define 
the duration of the action. It expresses the simple action as 
opposed to the ‘process’ of the action which the Imperfect 
tense expresses. 

The Aorist, Active, is formed from the root of the future 
Active tense by prefixing the augment ‘e’ and affixing ‘a P 
for the first person. 








Male Candidates. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Algebra. 


2a — 36 
1. (a) Here the common difference is “ me 3 and by the formula 
s=5 { 20 +(n— 15} 


Z 12 a + 25 (* - *) 
te s=5{2 a—éb + oe a-b 
2a + 4b + 22a — 336 
6] eee 
a- 
24a — 2 
6f 4a — 296 
a-db 
Ans. may be given in this form or as follows :— 
144a — 174) 
a—%é 


n 











i} 


(6) Let a = 1st Term and 4 = common diff. 

thena + 26=11 

and a + 84 = 120 

.. 64 = 109 

and 6 = 184 
* a+2(18h) = 11 
a+ 364=11 

a=-—2 


254 
x 254, — 7}, + 11, 294, &c. Ans. 





*. j2a= vie Subtract 3 from each side 
at — 392 2 __ 34 
ya ill qa 
_ a2 ye pe 
° 3 3a" ™ q4 


c 


Again ; => Add 1 to each side 





h a+b _c+d 
then ier ae 
s (a+ 6)" (¢ +d)j" 
—— — ean 


_ ats _ 

e* (c + dj wae” 
pi 36" __ (a + 6)8 
And therefore aT — 348 a (c+ d)# 


; al? — 3412 2 _ ya" 


** (a+b = (+a 


2 m(P— 


(4) Let a = Substitute a=o, y=0 
e 
then I= ™ BR) mt 
x y3 
oo ea=aia z 
2 b 
- o ey 
1 =e 
= a — ay 
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3- (a) Let P denote the number of Permutations of (72) things 
taken (v) together :— 
then P= (m — 1) (# — 2)...... (xn —v+1) 
a. Take any one of the P permutations and add to it any of the 
(# — v) things which it does not involve. 
Then the whole number of permutations of the (#) things 


a. taken (v + 1) together will be (z — v) P; 
and (z — v) P= (n — 2) {n (2 — 1) (#2 — 2).00...(8 - O+ »)} 
== (nm — 1) (2 — 2)...... (7#—v+1)(#—v) 
Q.E.D. 


(4) Perms. of 12 letters two at a time = 12 11; and each of 
the 3 vowels may be combined with each of these Perms. 
.. No, of words = 12 X II X 3= 396. 


396. Ans. 
formula 4. (@) (4¢+ 5y/ 
= y 7.6 5 2 7.6.5 4 3 
= (44¥ + 7 (42) (Sy) + 7 (44)°(59)? + T3344) (59) 
6.5. 6 R 
+ POSS caer (Sa) + 7 Cae) (Sx)? + 7 (42) (59) + (597 


(6) (a — 4)” consists of 11 terms: the middle term is there- 
fore the 6th ; and as the signs are alternately + and — the 6th 
term will be — 

— 10.9. 8.7.6 45, 
1.2.34 57 &. Ans, 
(¢) (t—-+x)-? Here the 5th term is 
bab Lied ed wt ad ak ae P 


-_YOOD _ (y= 


L4_ 


I. 3. 5.7 
ru. 





x*, Ans. 


5. Put x = 1 in the expansion of (1 + x)"; then 
n(n—1) n(n—1)(n—2) 

2"=-1+n + 12. + —  — +nu-+i 
that is, the sum of the co-efficients = 2". 

Now # things can be taken singly in # ways; two at a time 

n(n — 1) . . n(n — 1) (" — 2) 
n 12 ways ; three at a time in ceecas 9 — ways, 
and so on...... and # at a time in I way. 

.. The total number of combinations of # things taken 
I. 2. 3, &c., at a time = the sum of the co-efficients of the above 
expansion — 1: that is = 2* — I. 





ch side 


6. Let x = log,,a@ and y = log,,4 
then a = 10° and 6 = 107 
°.@a=10" .. & = 10% 
a™ 10™* 


a * ae 





= 10" 
a™ 
Be 10810 jm = mx — ny = m log, ,@ — 2 log, 


.”. log a = m log a — n log 6 


49 = 7° .*. log 49 = 2 log 7 = 2 x ‘8450980 

36 = *$% .*, log 36 = log 252 — log 7 
= 2°4014005 — *8450980 
= 1°§563025 

.”. log *36 = 1°5563025 
log (252)° = 5 log 252 = 2°4014005 X 5 
= 12°0070025 
Since the characteristic of this log is 12, the number of digits 


in (252)? is 13. 


7. (a) Let P denote the principal in pounds, » the number of 
years for which interest is taken, 7 the interest of one pound for 
one year, M the amount. 

And let R denote the amount of £1 for I year, so that R = 
1 + 7, then PR is the amount of P in I year; and the amount of 
PR in 1 year is PRR or PR®*, which is therefore the amount of 
P in 2 years at compound interest. 

Similarly the amount in 3 years is (PR*) R = PR, and 
proceeding in this way we find that the amount of P in # years 
is PR*, 

*, M = PR*, 








(4) Here M = 3P and R = 1°06 


3P = P (1°06)* 
3 = (1'06)* 
.”. log 3 = x log 1°06 
and 0 = 3. = (4773233 .. 18°85 





log 1°06 = °0253059 
SS, Aw. 





8. 7)7497 
7)1071 + 0 
7)153 + 0 
7)21 + 6 
az 
30600. Ans, 
(2) Greatest number in senary scale = 5555 
Least s P *. = 1000 
difference = 4555 
4+ 5+ 5+ 
24 + 174 + 1074 
29 + 179 + 1079 
1079. Ans. 
fe ptihoniaiess 60 
9. (1) Vx +10 + VvVzs-_-bo: o—— 
x + 10 
Multiply by Vx + 10 


then x + 10 + Vx? = too 60 
J/x — 100 = 5o-— x 
Square : then x? — 100 = 2500 — 100x + 2x 
600 


100x = 2 
x = 26 
2 xy = 20) 
(2) oi 7 20 Viet y = mx 
x* + y? = 26 - 
x? — mx? ‘ 
then - = $9 


x? + m*x? 
x* (I — m) 


= 79 .*. 10m? + 10 = 13 — 13” 
x? (1 + m?) #8 3 





and . m* + jam = 
m* + tm + (48)? = Yo + (48)* 
whence m= tor— 3 


Taking the positive value of m we have by substitutioa in 
the Ist Equation 


x? — tx? = 20 
s* = 25 
z= +5 
and y = 1 &e, 
10, Let 2 = the number, 


and x = 4th = 


then 2x = t et 
Then x* = (2x)* = 16x* 
12 = 6 
x* 
. x* = 16 
x = 2, and 2 = 16. Ans. 
7 2 4 : es 4h } shew that, C=A+B 
By addition 2C 3A + 2B 
°.* C= j3A+B (I.) 


By subtraction 5A = 4B .*. A = 4B and B = A 
Substitute in I., 1st, B in terms of A; 2nd, A in terms of B 
then C = 3A + fA = WA 
os i‘ =A 
and C = (3 x 3)B+ B= ¥B 
- WC=B 
=A+B Q. E. D. 


Male Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR, 


Political Economy. 


1. Gold in any form as coin or in a mass can be exchanged at a 
given rate, if of standard quality at £3 17s. 1o}d. per oz.; or 
it may be exchanged for other commodities, thus showing that 
it is a marketable article. The same holds true of silver, the 
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rate of course being less. Indeed the very fact of these two 
metals being chosen as money is proof of their market value, as 
one of the necessary qualifications of a substance used as money 
is that everybody should be willing to accept it in exchange. 

These two metals are suitable for small transactions on 
account of their divisibility. They may be very easily melted, 
rolled, and stamped into coin of different weights and values ; 
in fact our present coinage gives us values in silver and gold 
from 3d. to £1, without any extremes of size; or a range of 
from I to 80 in values, and this could easily be increased if any 
necessity existed. 

In larger transactions bank notes are used because of their 
extreme portability combined with security and divisibility. 


2. Capital is that portion of wealth used in the production of 
other wealth. Thus money, tools, plant, and improvements in 
materials are all forms of capital. It is clear from this that all 
capital is the result of saving and that an increase in the 
amount of capital will cause an increased demand for labour, 
for capitalists do not profit unless their wealth is in use. An 
increased demand for labour will of course increase the 
remuneration of that labour, for the value of labour, like the 
value of everything else, depends upon the relation between the 
supply and the demand. Thus wages will be raised and the 
working classes benefited by large accumulations of capital. 
The more frequently capital is turned over, the more labour 
will be required and consequently wages will be increased. 


3. The rate of wages will be lowered by poor relief from 
public funds. The wages of the labourer depend among other 
things upon the constancy of the employment. If a labourer is 
certain of poor relief when work fails, he is in a similar position 
to one who has a certainty of employment, for there is less 
stimulus to provide for the future, hence he will accept lower 
wages. Again poor relief acts in a similar manner to the 
lengthening of the wage earning period of a man’s life, for he 
is certain of food and shelter in old age, and this again for the 
same reason will tend to lower the rate of wages. Lastly if 
any portion of the money for poor relief is obtained by taxes on 
land and buildings used in production, the cost of production 
will be increased and the result will be either to drive away the 
industry and thus lessen the demand for labour, or decrease the 
margin from which profits and wages are taken, either of which 
must lower the rate of wages. Out-door poor relief is more to 
be avoided than indoor as it places fewer drawbacks in the way 
of individual enjoyment, hence it decreases the incentive to 
work and to economise. Again since it renders a man more 
ready to seek outside help it lessens his selfrespect and force of 
character, for ‘help from without invariably enfeebles while help 
from within invariably strengthens.’ Thus it lessens his 
industry and frugality, and weakens his independence. 


4- Division of labour must necessarily render the individual 
labourer less intelligent. He has simpler work and he does it 
more quickly, becoming in fact one stage nearer a machine. 
Having thus less room to exercise his intelligence it ceases to 
grow, and he is less fitted to meet any emergency. Thus a 
man who has devoted his time entirely to the churning of 
butter by machinery at a large farming establishment must 
on leaving be very restricted in his choice of a situation, and 
would be ill fitted for emigration to such a country as 
Australia or America. Industry becomes to a large extent 
specialized, and in the event of a breakdown in one branch of 
industry great distress is caused owing to those thrown out of 
employment being unfitted for other work. ‘A maker of pin- 
heads would be a poor emigrant’ and a man who can only 
attend to a mowing machine would be of little use except to 
drive horses, while one who could only attend to a chaff cutting 
machine would be in a still worse position. Farmers begin to 
find much difficulty in procuring a handy labourer who can do 
anything wanted on the farm. This particularly applies to 
small farms. 


5. A debased currency injures the industries ot a country. 
Debasing the coin has been resorted to as a means of raising 
money, hence in probably every instance, the injury to our 
industries has been caused by excessive issues or a lessening 
of the demand owing to confidence being lost. With base coin, 
exportation is an impossible remedy for depreciation, since the 
money will not pass in another country. When depreciation 
begins all who have a supply of the coin suffer loss. Wholesale 
dealers, employers of labour, &c., are however able to force 
their employees to accept their wages in the base coin, and 





thus get rid of it, while the labourer finds his money will buy 
less than before. A state of barter is to some extent resorted 
to ; distress is created thus giving labour a blow, while a state 
of uncertainty and fearfulness checks the industries of the whole 
country. In the time of Henry VII. debased coin was largely 
issued ; consequently distress followed and caused the disorders 
of the succeeding reigns. A pound’s weight of silver had been 
coined into twenty shillings, now it is coined into 66. During 
that time of experiment, the ‘French Revolution,’ similar 
measures were resorted to with similar results, the industries of 
France being injured by it perhaps as much as by the disorders 
which accompanied the revolution. 


6. In the investment of small savings safety should be looked 
upon as the first requisite. Whatever other conditions may be 
attained it is clear that so long as the principal may go at any 
time the investment cannot be a good one. <Aeadiness of 
withdrawal is another important requisite. If the person has to 
wait some time before he can realize his wealth it may be very 
inconvenient and injurious to him. /mferest should have the 
third place and it is so little likely to be neglected that it is 
unnecessary to mention it farther. Thus the Post Office 
Savings Bank is one of the best investments for small sums 
as it combines the first two requisites in the highest degree. 
Investments in land or stocks bearing high interest are bad 
since they do not comply with either the first or second of these 
requirements. 

The South Sea Bubble is perhaps the best illustration of the 
folly of trying to combine the first and third of these require- 
ments. Ina time of rash speculation thousands were ruined by 
that and other similar enterprises. The Darien scheme and 
the railway mania of the present reign are other instances. 


7. Strikes are generally resorted to when prices are high or 
when the demand is great and the supply is small. The 


Trades Unions have proved one of the most efficient means of 
educating the working men of this country on the subject of 
strikes and trade, and now the men know through their leaders 
as much concerning the management and prospects of trade as 
their employers. Hence they only strike when the employers 
will lose much by the cessation of work owing to their having 
many orders and no stock from which to meet them. Councils 
of Arbitration have been proposed and are now recognized as 
means of settling trade disputes. They are composed of an 
equal number of employers and working men, who meet on 
terms of perfect equality to enquire into and decide any points 
of difference between employers and employed. They are now 
resorted to in almost every branch of industry, but one of the 
first was established by the Durham miners and had Thos. 
Burt, one of the first workingmen representatives sent to 
Parliament, among its members. Through its action strikes 
have almost become unknown in the district. 


8. The rent of land is determined by the surplus of the 
produce of the land over that of an equal area of the nearest 
land bearing no rent after allowing for the cost of transport to 
the market. It is clear that if a higher rent is charged it will be 
better for the farmer to remove to the nearest land he can 
obtain rent free and there cultivate the land, since he will 
obtain more money for the same amount of labour. If a lower 
rent is charged it is a free gift to the farmer by the landlord. 
This is the true economic rent; in actual life however rent is 
often controlled in part by custom, by the status given to the 
cultivator in social life, or by the excessive competition, against 
economic doctrine, as is the case in Ireland. ‘The opening up 
of the Western States of America and of Manitoba; the 
cheapening of transit on American railways and the opening of 
fresh lines ; the cheapening of transport by sea owing to keener 
competition ; succession of bad seasons in England ; importation 
of cattle and sheep, living and dead; more extensive corn 
growing in Russia, Egypt, India, and Australia have all 
combined to depress English agriculture during recent years. 


9. On the produce of industry there is a first charge of rent. 
This is strictly fixed in amount, and if that amount be exceeded 
it will be profitable to remove the industry to another neigh- 
bourhood and this would consequently be done if the rent 
exceeded that amount. Next is the interest and insurance on 
the capital employed; competition among capitalists must 
necessarily prevent this exceeding a certain limit. A third 
share is for the remuneration of the manager, or the Entrepre- 
neur's share, which is also fixed by competition. The remainder 
is the share of the labourer. It is therefore clear that as the 
first three charges are fixed all increase must go to the labourer. 
In the iron trade too many are engaged to be kept in full work 
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by the demand. Hence many are employed working short 
time. The remedy would be to close the furnaces not required. 
Then it would be seen that the labourers get a larger share of 
the total than if twice the number were employed and twice the 
capital, to produce the same amount ; for the labourers receive 
the same total sum in the latter case, while the capitalists’ share 
is doubled. 


10. The labour expended on the land will be willingly given 
and as a necessary result effective. The whole energy of the 
labourer being directed to his work by self-interest, it will be 
done speedily, thoroughly and economically. The labourer 
will also be intelligent and therefore his energy will be well 
directed both as to its object and as to the time when it is 
expended. ° The labourer will be better fed, clothed, and more 
trustworthy, thus having his efficiency increased all round. All 
his means will readily be invested in his undertaking as he will 
be certain to receive the produce of his investment, and lastly a 
number of peasant proprietors are a guarantee for the stability 
of the state as they have everything to lose and nothing to gain 
by any disturbances, 


11. A bank makes its profit by using the surplus beyond what 
is needed to meet its current demands in investments of various 
kinds and to its customers. It is usually taken that one third of the 
sum for which it is liable is sufficient to keep in gold, ready to pay 
its usual calls. The remaining two-thirds are invested by the 
managers, and it is the income from these investments which 
supplies the profit to the bank, and at the same time benefits 
the commercial world generally by supplying capital. A run 
upon a bank is the application of an unusual number of 
creditors for payment. It generally results from a shock in the 
commercial world as a whole, or from the spread of news 
detrimental to the management of the bank or its investments. 
A run upon a bank may cause its failure when the amount of 
gold in hand runs short and the managers cannot at onte 
obtain more, either on credit, or by realizing at once their 
investments. Thus these investments should never be such 
that the money cannot be obtained readily. 


12. A tax is direct when the person who really pays the tax 
pays it himself, and indirect when he does not. All taxes on 
commodities are really paid by the consumer. The tax on 
dogs is paid by the owner, and it is direct. The same is 
true of the income tax and of the death duties. ‘The tax on 
tobacco however is paid by the importer first, but it is 
ultimately paid by the consumer in the increased price of 
tobacco, 

The only indirect taxes now levied in England are upon tea, 
beer, wine, spirits, and tobacco; of these that on tea is a tax 
upon necessaries, the others may be classed as taxes upon 
luxuries. 


13. The natives obtain for their gold, skins, furs, &c., which 
are almost valueless to them, beads, knives, axes, guns, powder 
and shot, all of which will be valued highly by the lowest tribes. 
These, with the exception of the first, are all used as well as 
abused, and by their use the natives become more skilful and 
make themselves more comfortable. Being highly valued the 
natives will work hard for them, and thus a habit of industry is 
created. By the aid of these tools more wealth is produced and 
competition sets in among them as they wish to be possessed of 
a larger portion of these treasures. Wants are thus created 
which, like the desire of decencies in civilized nations, train 
them into habits of self-denial, prudence, forethought, and 
industry, while at the same time increased contact with 
Europeans supplies the additional power of knowledge. «Dr. 
Livingstone in his missionary travels conciliated the natives by 
presents of useful and ornamental articles. ‘These stimulated 
the desire of the tribes of Africa to obtain more of these 
valuables, and traders were accordingly welcomed, more 
especially as they learned from Livingstone that no white man 
was to be feared. Of course Livingstone also aided the traders 
directly by publishing knowledge about the interior of Southern 
Africa and the possibilities of travelling there. The result is 
that nearly all southern Africa is now more or less entered by 
traders, and the tribes nearer the coast and settlements are 
rapidly becoming civilized. 


14. (a) After the abolition of the monasteries by Henry VIII. 
great distress occurred among the poorest of the people who 
had been relieved by the monks, and the country was infested 
with beggars. ‘To remedy this, Elizabeth had the poor law 
passed, but to prevent abuse it was made stringent, and laws to 





repress begging accompanied it. ‘This should be illustrated by 
an extract from a history of the period referring to the number 
of mendicants, &c. ; the effect of the poor law on wages could be 
obtained by first supposing a very loose poor law and then 
taking a more stringent one and questioning about the effect of 
each. In the time of George III. this stringent law was relaxed 
with the result that a large proportion of the population became 
paupers and had no wish to be anything else. The provisions 
of this law should be stated and its action obtained from the 
class, and this confirmed by an extract picturing the state of 
the lower classes. In 1832 the law was altered to its present 
form, with a corresponding improvement in the condition of the 
lower classes. Contrast the present form with the former, give 
figures as to the number of paupers now and in 1832, tracing 
at the same time the result upon wages. 


(6) Monopolies restrict the production of a certain class of 
goods to a single person or company, and therefore remove 
entirely the good effects of competition. As a result the pro- 
duction of goods is carried on by imperfect methods to save 
expensive plant, orders are attended to at leisure, the price is 
kept high to secure more profit, and the class of goods produced 
is inferior owing to their having no competitors in the market to 
keep them up to the standard. To illustrate these effects a case 
of a blacksmith having the sole right of working in a certain 
district might be supposed and the various effects traced out by 
the children under guidance. Illustrations showing why 
monopolies were granted by the sovereign and their results, 
with the dislike of the people to them, should then be given 
from the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 


(c) The ordinary method of holding agricultural land in this 
country is by a fixed rent, the amount of which is determined 
by competition, though in individual cases the rent may be 
below this standard owing to the disposition of the landlord. 
This system, being well known to the class, could readily be 
obtained from them and would need no comment until compared 
with other systems. 


The Metayer system is prevalent on the Continent. Its 
essential feature is that the landlord receives a certain fixed 
proportion of the produce. Thus on the richest lands the 
tenant is much better off than on others, as he has a share in the 
quality of the soil instead of, as in England, the tenant being 
as well off on poor as on rich soil. This system should be 
contrasted with the English, and its effect of restricting the 
amount invested in the soil shown by a supposed case. ‘The 
Ulster system gives to the tenant the right to sell the goodwill 
of the farm and all unexhausted improvements at a certain rate. 
This should be compared to the English system ; its advantages 
should be obtained by questioning or given; especially 
attention should be drawn to the additional interest it gives the 
tenant, and the security he feels when he expends his money 
in improving the land. The Cottier system, misnamed rack- 
renting, is that under which the rent is carried beyond even 
the full produce of the land, which both landlord and tenant 
know can never be paid and which therefore removes all 
stimulus to exertion from the tenant, as he knows he must be 
kept alive by a remission of some of the produce. This should 
be contrasted with the English system; its (the Cottier 
system's) bad efiects obtained, and stigmatized as utterly bad. 


Domestic Economy. 
I, Penny Dinner Scheme. 


Origin.—First originated at a free school in Devonshire. 
Noticed by Mr. Mundella in 1883, and adopted by the London 
School Board in 1884. 


Odject.—To supply children attending elementary schools 
with food sufficiently nourishing, varied and simple, when their 
parents, although in a position to pay, are unable from various 
causes to supply them with a suitable dinner. The meals are 
provided at various dinner centres, which are so organized as to 
pay expenses of fuel, rent of building, etc., besides providing 
the dinners themselves. 


Essentials to the effective carrying on of a dinner centre—1. A 
sufficient number of children must attend daily in order that 
expenses may be covered. Where no rent is paid, or paid 
secretary employed, an average of 120 penny dinners per day 
will cover expenses ; but if these have to be provided for, the 
average must be 200, 
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2. The dinner centre must be near the school, on the premises 
is the best plan. 

3. Dinners must be ready by the time children come from 
school that good order may be secured. 


4. The children’s tastés should be considered where possible, 
dinners must be palatable and sufficient in quantity. 


If there be no lady superintendent the elder children should 
help in serving. 
6. The teachers must heartily cooperate, by selling the tickets 
and by assisting in keeping order. 


Advantages arising.—1. Improvement in the health of the 
children, and diminution of sickness amongst them. 


2. Consequent improvement in brain power and in capacity 
for learning. 


3. Offer strong inducement to regularity of attendance, as the 
issue of tickets in the morning demands the presence of the child, 
and as after dinner they return to the play ground early atten- 
dance is ensured for the afternoon. 


Example of suitable recipes.—Pea soup for 100 (1§ oz. soup 
and 2 oz. bread to each child). 
Peas, 21 lbs. Onions, 7 lbs. 
Lentil flour, 1 lb. Bones, 8d. 
Carrots, 6 lbs. Salt, 1 Ib. 
Turnips, 1 bunch Pepper, td. 
Cost 70d. or 100 dinners. 


Mint, 1d. 
Water, 8 gallons 
Bread, 3 quarterns 


Haricot Beans and Bacon for too, (12 02. and 2 oz. bread to 
each child), 
Beans, 14 lbs. 
Bacon, 6 ,, 
Potatoes, 7 ,, 


Lentil flour, 1 Ib. 

Salt, 1o oz. 

Pepper, } oz. 
Cost 7od. for 100 dinners, 


Water, 3} gallons 
Bread, 3 quarterns 


II. Modes in which a schoolmistress can invest 
her savings. 


(a) In the Post Office or similar savings banks. (4) In a life 
insurance. (¢c) In governmentstocks. (d) In building societies. 
(e) The best method is by the purchase of Deferred Annuities. 
By this plan the depositor pays a small sum annually or 
quarterly for a certain number of years and when this term has 
expired receives a fixed sum per annum during the remainder of 
her life. The Post Office annuities recommended to teachers by 
the Committee of Council on Education are not granted for 
more than £60 per annum. Such an annuity can be purchased 
either by payment of a lump sum, or by annual or quarterly 
payments, ‘Thus an annuity of £10 per annum payable from 
60 years of age can be secured by a yearly payment of £1 17s. 6d. 
from 30 to 60 years, or by a single payment at 30 of 
£32 8s. 4d. By a slightly increased payment, should the 
investor die before reaching the age of 60, all the money which 
has been deposited will be returned to her heirs. To secure 
this, for example, instead of payments being as above, the single 
payment would have to be £47 0s. 10d, and the yearly 
payments £2 7s. 6d. 


III. Necessity for keeping account of income 
and expenditure. 


1. To balance income and expenditure and to ascertain that 
former exceeds latter. 


2. To put a check upon unnecessary expenditure. 


In the case of a teacher receiving a fixed salary plus house and 
garden.—The income would be an absolutely certain one, subject 
to no variations, the proportion of this which may be expended 
can therefore be definitely settled, and accounts must be kept to 
insure that this proportion is adhered to. 


In however the case of a teacher receiving a fixed salary plus 
share of grant and pence, but no house.—The salary would be 
variable owing to fluctuations in attendance and results, and the 
expenses would be greater. The income should be estimated at 
its lowest average, and expenditure arranged accordingly. Over- 
plus should be devoted to such incidental expenses as removal 
of apartments, etc. 


Books to be kept.—t. A day book in which the spending of 
every penny shall be noted down. 





2. A book on one page of which estimated weekly income 
shall be noted, and on the other the total expenditure on each 
article, as food, clothing, rent, fuel, etc., for the week. That 
every week’s accounts may be correctly balanced. 

3. Dated account also should be kept of every receipt of 
money. 


IV. The 3rd stage of Domestic Economy requires a 
knowledge of ‘ Food, its preparation and Culinary Treat- 
ment. Rules for Health: the management of a sick room.’ 

The following list of lessons will comprehend the syllabus 
requirements ; each lesson’s duration being 30 minutes. 

(a) Cookery— |\Rules for Health, continued-— 


1. Objects of cooking food.| 24. Health as affected by exer- 
2. Cooking ranges and uten- cise, rest, etc. 


sils. 25. Health as affected by 
. Roasting and Baking. cleanliness. 
. Broiling and Grilling. 26. Health as affected by the 
. Boiling and Stewing. house. 


(c) Management of a sick room— 

27. General management of a 
sick room. 

28. The nurse, duties and qua- 
lifications. 

Contagious diseases, gene- 


. Cold meat cookery. 

. Soups. 

. Fish, its choice and pre- 
paration for cooking. | 

. Fish, boiling, baking, and) 29. 


Cooking of fleshes 


3 

4 

ae: 
6. Frying. 
7 

8 

9 


frying. ral account. 
11. Serving up cold fish. 30. Small pox, scarlet and ty- 
12. General remarks on the! phoid fever. 


. Diseasesof children, meas- 
les, whooping cough, 
chicken-pox, etc. 

Prevention of contagious 
diseases, disinfection. 

. Coughs and colds. 

. Wounds and hemorrhage. 


cooking of green vege- 
tables. 
. Cooking potatoes. 
14. 9» root vegetables.| 32. 
. Making tea, coffee, and 
cocoa. 
. Bread making. 


17. Pastry ,, Burns and scalds, bites and 
18. Milk puddings, rice, sago, stings. 

arrowroot, etc. 36. Sprains, dislocations, ete. 
19. Simple boiled puddings. | 37. Treatment of poisoning 
20. Plain cakes. cases, 
21. Sick room cookery, gruel,| 38. Ditto. 

beef tea, etc. 39. Methods of restoring from 
(4) Rules for Health.— drowning. 
22. Health asaffected byfood| 40. Hysteria, fainting, fits. 

. a - »» Clothing} 41. Making domestic reme- 
dies, poultices, etc. 

V. Explanation as to Standard IV. of the precautions 


taken to prevent introduction of cholera. 


Briefly describe the nature of Cholera—a disease generally fatal, 
very contagious, not indigenous to this country (though may be 
produced by drinking impure water or milk) generally introduced 
from other countries by ships coming from some infected port, 
This method of introduction to some extent preventible, by (a) 
not allowing goods to be received into the country which have 
been brought from any district where cholera was raging, and 
by (4) not allowing those who come from these districts to land 
while any danger of infection remains. This latter effected by 
not permitting ships to enter the harbour or to hold any 
communication with the shore until sufficient time has elapsed for 
all infectious germs to be dissipated. ‘Teach word ‘ quarantine’ 
from its derivation, Give examples from recent occurrences at 
Hull, several cargoes of German yeast thrown overboard as they 
came from a cholera district. Obtain from children reason for 
this, Illustrate by other examples. 


VI. Advice to girls about to leave school on personal 
cleanliness. 


Z. Reasons for cleanliness.—(a) Be clean in person because ot 
loss of self respect and the respect of other people produced by 
uncleanliness. 

(2) Because perfect health cannot be maintained without it. 

1. Skin becomes deranged.—Perspiration glands, numerous 
minute tubes opening on surface of skin ; purpose to equalize 
temperature, and remove waste matters. Dirt clogs them up, 
therefore cannot perform proper functions. Evil results of this 
proved by fact that death may even ensue if tubes completely 
closed. 

2. Liability to colds is increased. —Owing to fact that dirt 
accumulating on skin possesses great affinity for moisture, and 
therefore keeps the skin always moist and cold. 
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3. Some skin diseases are produced and development of others 
favoured by uncleanliness. 


il. Essential Habits of Cleanliness.—(a) The whole body 
should be washed with soap and water; never less often than 
twice in the week, better every day, 

(4) Hair carefully brushed and combed daily ; washed every 
fortnight. 

(c) Nails and teeth must be kept scrupulously clean ; lack of 
attention to latter leads to decay. 


VII. English cookery more wasteful than French in the 
following particulars. 


1. Parts ‘of some vegetables fit for use (e.g. turnip tops) are 
thrown away ; others (e.g. potatoes) are pared too thickly. 

2. Dripping is not properly used. 

3. There is too much frying, it wastes the nutrition of meat, 
and renders it hard and indigestible. 

4. There is too much roasting; requiring a large fire and 
excellent meat. 

5. Large pieces of butchers’ meat are valued too highly and 
the cheaper parts of meat which would make very good stews 
are thus wasted, and soups, especially vegetable soups, are 
almost unknown. 

6. The French stewing-pipkin or pot-au-feu is unused. In 
this the meat, barely rac with cold water, is brought slowly to 
the boil and maintained there for atime, which may be roughly 
stated_as one hour for every pound, the water being replaced as 
it evaporates. The result is meat thoroughly tender and well 
cooked, and broth excellent in quality and flavour. Very little 
fuel is required, and tough and sinewy parts of meat may 
be used. Owing to the time taken the vegetables which are 
added to the stew are thoroughly cooked, and pleasantly flavour 
both meat and broth. This pot is constantly by the side of the 
fire, and all sinewy parts of meat and pieces which would other- 
wise be thrown away find their way into it, and thus become 
nutritive articles of food. If this method of cooking could be 
introduced into the kitchens of the English working classes, 
much of the present waste and extravagance would be prevented. 


VIII. Comparison of advantages and disadvantages 
of closed and open cooking ranges in kitchens of the 
labouring class. 


1 
: . : ' 
Ordinary open kitchen range | Closed range, ¢.g., a kitchener | 


1. Great amount of fuel 
required. 

2. Large proportion (3) of 2. Heat produced is econ- 
heat produced is carried up | omised: that which would 
the chimney and lost. have escaped up chimney, 
being passed through flues 
and heating ovens, etc., in 
its passage. 

_ 3. Requires constant atten- 3. Comparatively little at- 

tion. tention required. 

4. Draughts are produced| 4. Amount of heat can be 
by cold currents of air setting | regulated by dampers. 
in towards fire. 

5. Great advantage, its 
cheerful appearance: the 
kitchen of working classes 
being generally their living 
| room. 

6. Aids ventilation. 


I, Little fuel required. | 


5. Owing to its larger 
surface above, is more con- 
venient for the placing of 
saucepans, etc. Greater num- 
ber can be used at once. 

6. Does not aid ventilation 
appreciably. 

7. Dries the air. 


7. Not so expensive in 
prime cost. 


8. Unless flues, etc., are 
kept clean will quickly get 
| out of order, 








IX. Method of conducting cookery class. 

(2) Provision of Apparatus, Fuel, etc.—1t. Furniture. The 
room in which the lessons were conducted was furnished with 
raised desks for the children, a large dresser, a long board for 
saucepans, etc., a shelf for lids, measures, etc., a long deal 
table-dresser for teacher’s demonstrations, furnished with shelves 
for cookery utensils, a sink, a large kitchener, and a gas stove 
let into the middle of the demonstration table. 

VOL. VI. 





2. Fuel. The coal burnt in the kitchener was kept in a 
cupboard outside the room, and a sufficient supply for the 
morning was brought in, in a kitchen scuttle. 


3. Cookery Apparatus. Weights and scales, gill to quart 
measures, saucepans, all sizes, frying basket and pans, stewpans, 
wire and hair sieves, dishes, plates, tureens, etc., pans and bowls 
of various sizes for mixing ingredients, flour tub and dredger, 
spice box, condiment box, chopping and table knives, forks, 
iron and wooden spoons, rolling pin, paste and chopping boards, 
paste brush, etc., pail, scrubbing brush, and other utensils for 
cleaning saucepans, etc., washing bowl, towel, etc., etc. 


(6) Zeacher’s Salary. The salary of all certificated Kensington 
teachers of cookery ranges from £60 to £80. 


(c) Materials for demonstration lessons. A list was made out 
the day before of all things which would be wanted on the 
following day, and everything was ready to hand before the 
lesson commenced. Provision dealers in the neighbourhood 
were contracted with to supply good material at a uniform rate ; 
bones, waste scraps, and dripping, in order that methods of 
serving up cold pieces might be taught, and stocks ‘for soups 
obtained were purchased from large households. 


(d) Disposal of dishes produced—1. The dishes made by the 
teacher were sold as complete dinners to the teachers, etc., at 
6d. each. Thus, if roasting and making a simple pudding had 
formed the subject of the lesson, a cut from the joint and a plate 
of the pudding furnished a 6d. dinner. 2. Those made by the 
children were sold among themselves for the simple price of the 
ingredients used. 

(e) Benefit to children attending.—1. They were taught that 
all-important part of a woman’s education, how to cook well, 
economically and tastefully. 2. They were so taught that they 
knew how to utilize every part of meat, etc., and to turn it to 
the best account. 3. By the arrangements which the teacher 
made for the following day, habits of forethought were inculcated. 
4. The practical part which they took in the-lessons increased 
their power of neat and dexterous handling. 


X. Necessity for holidays in case of a teacher. 


The occupation of a teacher of necessity demands _ his 
concentrated attention throughout the whole of the day, and 
this, especially on account of the anxiety attending it, is a severe 
strain upon the mental faculties. It is well known that more 
rest is needed to repair these than those of the body, and that 
the daily amount obtained is not sufficient to fully restore them ; 
therefore the brain power is slightly lessened each day, and it 
becomes an absolute necessity that at certain periods intervals 
of rest and change should occur. ‘These are provided for 
partially by the weekly holiday but chiefly by the 2 or 3 weeks’ 
vacation at Midsummer and Christmas, and it is important 
that these should be spent so as to invigorate both body and 
mind ; and that the greatest benefits may be derived from them 
there should be :— 


1. Complete change of occupation: all school anxieties and 
duties should be temporarily banished. 


2. Where possible complete change of scene. 


3. Plenty of open air exercise ; long walks should be taken, 
also physical exercises as tennis, rowing, etc., though in no 
case to such an extent as to produce over fatigue. 


4. Light reading, and social intercourse, to give healthy 
exercise to the mental powers. 


XI. A Few nourishing dishes easily prepared by 
Schoolmistress living alone. 


(a) Mutton Chop. ‘Trim; grease bars of gridiron ; put down 
to a clear fire; allow it to cook 3 or 4 minutes on one side, then 
the same on the other: serve on a hot dish. The outside should 
be a dark brown, and inside red and juicy. N.B.—No fork 
should be thrust into meat while cooking. Probable cost, 7d. 

(6) Toad in the Hole.—Ingredients. }\b. flour; 1 egg; 
4 pint milk; } salt-spoonful of salt; pieces of meat cooked 
or uncooked, or sausages. 1. Zo make the batter. Put flour 
and salt in a basin; make hole in the middle; break egg into 
it; stir a little flour into the egg ; add the milk little by little ; 
when } the milk is in all the flour should be worked in: beat for 
a few minutes then add remainder of milk. 2. If sausages are 
used, put in cold water and boil them, skin (this takes away the 
oil). Grease a baking tin, arrange sausages or meat in it; 
pour on batter, bake in a steady oven 1—1} hours ; when done 
cut in squares and arrange in a circle on a dish. Probable 
cost, gd. 
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(c) Omelette.—Ingredients. 2 Eggs; 1 tea-spoonful minced 
parsley ; } teaspoonful of salt, of pepper, and of minced onion ; 
I oz. butter. AZethod. Separate yolks and whites of eggs; beat 
the whites toa stiff froth ; stir the yolks, add to them the season- 
ing, then lightly add the whipped whites. Melt the butter in a 
stewpan, pour the egg-mixture in and lightly stir about till it 
begins to set, then draw to } of the pan and hold in front of the 
fire a few minutes to set the top. Probable cost, 34d. 

(d) Stewed fruit, Prepare the fruit—if apples, peel, core and 
cut up ; if currants, shred ; if plums, wipe the skins, etc., place 
in a covered jar with a little water in proportion to the dryness 
or juiciness of the fruit, and sugar } lb. to every Ib. of fruit. 
Place in a moderate oven and stew for I to 2 hours. Can be 
eaten with bread, biscuits, or milk pudding. Economical and 
wholesome. Cost varying with the fruit used. 

(e) Rice pudding. —Ingredients. } of cupfull of Patna rice; 
} pint milk ; 2 ozs. sugar; pinch of salt; } oz. butter; little 

rated nutmeg. Method.—Wash rice, soak for 1 hour; place 
in dish with sugar and salt; pour on the milk ; put butter and 
nutmeg on top; bake in moderate oven I—1} hours. Probable 
cost, 24d. 


XII. The plans to be adopted to prevent the spread of an 
: epidemic disease. 

Three chief measures are available. 1. Isolation. 2. Dis- 
infection. 3. Vaccination. 

1. Zsolation should be maintained in every case until the 
absence of infection is ensured. Infected streets or houses 
should be placed under strict quarantine. The legal penalties 
incurred by those who expose themselves or their relatives in 
public conveyances, etc., while suffering from any infectious 
disease, who let rooms, or sell bedding or —s which has 
been imperfectly disinfected, should be rigidly enforced. 
No child should be allowed to return to school, or an adult to 
business, after suffering from an infectious disease, without a 
doctor’s certificate. No milk or food should be purchased from 
an infected house. 

2. Disinfection. Fresh air and cleanliness are necessary, 
with the addition of special disinfectants, ¢.g., Carbolic Acid, 
Permanganate of Potash, Sanitas, Charcoal, and Terebene. 
The latter has been adopted by government, and by it all 
open drains should be disinfected. The disinfectants must also 
be used in and about the sick room, and no linen, etc., must be 
brought out from thence which has not been pase 
disinfected. Streets and courts may be disinfected by the use 
of Burnett’s fluid chloride of lime, or Cooper’s salts. 

3. Vaccination in the case of an epidemic of small-pox will 
greatly diminish risk of contagion. 


Male and Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 
School Management. 


1. Since 440 = number of times school has been opened, and 
35,047 = total number of attendances made. 





(a) .*. *$42 = average number of children present at one 
time, .*, average attendance = 79°65. 


4 Absence must be marked with an ‘a.’ 
f a child leaves before the two hours of secular instruction 
expire, its mark for presence should be cancelled by another 
stroke across it, thus x, and the total attendances for that 
meeting corrected by placing under them — 1, — 2, as the case 
may be. 

the occasion of days set apart for special inspection under 
section 76 of the Education Act, the meetings and attendances 
are not to be registered for the purpose of annual grants, and 
a line should be drawn down the whole length of the column or 
columns, 


(c) A name may be removed from the register 
(a) In case of death. (4) If length of absence is con- 
tinued for more than six weeks. (¢) If managers or school 
attendance officer ascertains that the child has left school 
or neighbourhood, 


2. The principle of Tobin’s Tubes is to admit fresh air with- 
out causing a draught, and to this end, to carry it above the 
heads of persons in the room, before it is allowed to freely 
mingle, thus giving the fresh air a kind of fountain movement. 

These tubes act most effectually when no projection occurs 
just above them which would tend to give the air a direct down- 
ward motion. Valves may also be used to regulate the amount 
of air ; cotton wool may be inserted in the tube, or the air may 
be directed upon a tray of water, to remove particles of soot 
and dirt that would otherwise enter, 


3. The pipes that carry the waste water from the roof of a 
school to the sewer, often terminate at the top near a window ; 
hence if those pipes in any way produce or convey noxious gases, 
those gases are apt to be blown through the window into the 
building. The pipes that carry water away from the lavatories 
have of course one open end in the lavatory itself; and if the 
other end be in direct communication with the sewer, foul sewer 
gases are likely to be brought inside the building. With regard 
to pipes from the roof, they may communicate with the sewer 
by means of a gutter in the yard. A double siphon gully is 
often employed. 


4. The product of combustion may be removed by some such 
arrangement as below :— 

The products of combustion are conveyed away by the large 
pipe that overshadows the circular burners and which conveys 
the heated fumes to the outer air. 

If the inside of the shade be kept bright, it serves as a 
reflector and the light is much increased. The heat of the 
burners forms an upward current through the escape tube. 

A globe with a tube connected with the outer air above, and 
with a hole in the bottom, acts on somewhat the same principle. 
The globe is made of ground glass, which softens the glare 
greatly. An upward current is induced by the hole in the 
under part of the globe, and products of combustion are conveyed 
to outer air. 


5. 
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The lessons assigned for the end of the morning school are 
chosen because they for the most part do not cause any mental 
strain on tired children, and afford employment for the hands. 
The same reason applies to the afternoon lessons. 


6. The fourth year pupil teacher should be entrusted with a 
division of the a occasionally (under supervision). Special 
lessons on all subjects taught should be prepared by him, and 
criticised and corrected by the master. He should also canduct 
gallery lessons which should be criticised by the master. The 
first year pupil teacher requires more instruction in the manipu- 
lation of his class, the keeping of order, etc., etc. He also 
should give specially prepared lessons in the mechanical subjects, 
and should never be treated as if he alone were responsible for 
the class. 


7. The Head master must know the state of advancement 
of every class, and almost of every child in his school, and if 
teaching higher classes himself, he must adopt some method of 
ascertaining such progress. If the lower classes be under the 
direction of a pupil teacher, it is not a bad plan for the head 
master to change classes with the pupil teacher on stated 
occasions, in order to hold an examination in the lower class. 
With young pupil teachers these might take place at the end of 
each week ; they should however be decreased in number with 
older pupil teachers, according to the head master’s knowledge 
of the teaching skill and trustworthiness of his apprentice. It 
is a mistake to put the weakest teacher to the lowest class, for 
generally it is the lowest class which requires the most scientific 
teaching and the greatest tact, since at that period the child’s mind 
is most easily rendered unfit for the reception of knowledge by 
harsh or inefficient teaching. 


8. The extension of a term denotes the number of things to 
which a term applies. The intension denotes the number of 
qualities or peculiarities implied in the term. 

‘Eagle’ :— This applies to all such birds, whatever their 
size, colour, or abode. 

‘Golden eagle’ :— This does not apply to all kinds, but to 
one species; and hence includes fewer individuals, but more 
qualities than ‘eagle.’ 

So we say that the extension of ‘eagle’ is greater than that 
of ‘Golden eagle,’ but that the intension of ‘Golden eagle’ is 
less than that of ‘ eagle.’ 

A genus is a class of things, resembling each other in some 
particulars, and capable of being sub-divided into smaller 
classes, where the resemblance is more minute. A species is 
— of the smaller classes into which a genus is divided. 

us— 
Let ‘cart’ denote the genus ; then ‘spring cart’ denotes the species 


»» ‘vehicle’ es a ‘cart’ ag ri 
» ‘eagle’ ne pin ‘bald eagle’ ,, os 
” * bird’ ” ” ‘eagle’ ” ” 
»» ‘man’ ai a ‘black man’ ,, aa 
»» ‘animal’ ” ” ‘man’ ” ” 


9. (a2) Wrong use of words which may have more than one 
meaning. ‘Church,’ may mean either the building, or people 
who worship there, or the body of clergy who represent it. One 
person meaning one of these, and another another, could never 
agree, 

(4) Zncorrect a grounded on but few examples, 
hence a general rule formed which is untrue. e.g. A man has a 
bad landlord, and hence argues against landlords in general, 

(c) Zncorrect conversion, making an undistributed predicate 
into a distributed subject, thus— 

‘all animals are moving things’ 

converted to is wrong for many plants and 
‘all moving things are animals’ 
some heavenly bodies move about. 

(d) Violating the rules of the Syllogism, by using distributed 
or undistributed terms wrongly, often by not distributing the 
middle term in either premise, thus :— 

* All minerals are raised from mines,’ 
* All coals are raised from mines,’ 

.”. All minerals are coals—is fallacious, ‘raised from mines’ 

should have been distributed once. 


10. The formation of a scientific general law includes four 
processes, Ist. Observation of phenomenon. 2nd. Imitation 
on a small scale. 3rd. Formation of hypothesis or theory. 
4th. The application of theory to account for other phenomena. 

The work of 1 and 2 is to furnish ground for inductive 
reasoning in 3. 4 is entirely deductive, and confirms the result 
of 1 and 2 as expressed in 3. 





Thus we observe change of position of planets with regard to 
the sun, we imitate the apparent motion with globes, we infer 
that bodies move in circular orbits, we assert (partly from this 
analogy) that the earth so moves. Thus we have induction and 
deduction following each other in the establishment of this law. 


11. The teacher may help to form a habit of truthfulness in 
his class. (a) By direct moral teaching—in Scripture lesson ; 
not by a reaching against lying, but by always 
reverencing and admiring truth and honesty. (6) By placing 
books of a direct moral tendency in school library. (c) By 
diminishing temptation to lie, by imposing no rules that cannot 
be supervised. (d) By showing child he has nothing to fear by 
telling truth. (e¢) By associating pleasures, 7.¢., commendation 
and trust—with truth-telling. (/) By showing any child who 
may have lied, that palliation is possible and that we are ready 
to trust him again. (g) By taking advantage of the imitative 
element in child and therefore being always truthful himself, 
promising or threatening only where he can fulfil. (4) By 
treating lying as a very serious offence. 


12. A punishment, to be effective, must be placed in such a 
position that its deterrent influence is most strongly felt. 
This will be when it is most immediately and closely conne¢ted 
with the fault, by the law of association. Neither rewards nor 
punishments have much influence with children if they are 
remote. ‘Therefore punishments should as a rule follow quickly. 
But in serious cases a delay of a few hours, not more, is often ad- 
visable ; for consider the state of child, ruffled, passionate, cannot 
think calmly of his own fault ; consider teacher, exasperated by 
fault of child, irritated perhaps by other causes ,*, delay 
punishments for a time. 


13. Use of a textbook.—A pupil teacher should not be 
encouraged to use a textbook of lessons, or there is great 
danger that his own power of thinking may be crippled or may 
at least be allowed to lie dormant. 

Matter.—Matter should be sparingly inserted. Nothing is 
more mischievous than trying to crowd too much into one lesson. 

Aids to memory.—Association is the chief tool to be used. 
We may associate time, place, similarity and dissimilarity, cause 
and effect. Empiric aids to memory are not to be encouraged. 

Appeal to Reason.—Cause and effect afford a broad scope 
for the teacher here; the connection between climate and 
productions, climate and character of people, rivers and 
mountains, affords opportunity for reasoning, and for the 
strengthening of the memory. 


14. For a junior class the following lesson would be suitable. 
‘ We should obey our parents :—’ 
Ist. Because they cared for us in our infant days. 

Illustrate by comparing conduct of Indian mothers, by 
——7 what was in the power of parents with what they 
actually did, mention their care in our sicknesses, even in 
infectious diseases, use anecdote. 

2nd. To spare them pain. 

We will not willingly hurt any pet animal, illustrate how 

unfilial conduct pains parents. 
3rd. Because they are older and wiser. 

They have lived so much longer and know more. Anecdote 
of foolish chicken looking in water when forbidden. 

4th. Because it is the law of God. 

Refer to passages in Bible, place on board, have it learnt 
by heart, mention Christ’s obedience to his parents, 


Male and Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR, 
Music. 

STAFF NOTATION, 
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4. 

SOS 

= = =F so 
S f 

See Sa 4 

= oe 2g es | 
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5. 








6. ( ) ¢ (or @), 2, and occasionally } and 4. 


== 


7. (1) Prestissimo = very quick. 
(2) Dal Segno = repeat from the sign (& 
(3) Legato = in a smooth, flowing, connected style. 
(4) | = M.50. This means that there are 50 oscillations 
(or beats) of the metronome per minute, each beat representing 
the duration value of one minim. 
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9. Voices are much better trained by frequent practice for a 
short time. 


Io. 
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Male and Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Music. 
TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION. 
I. 
a ee ee og eh 
w.te@we?eo ed & 4h 
2. (a) te 
(4) |*n +S iti :d |r id.t) |r | 
3. (a) de 


(4) la (pronounced pane 


”” 


(¢) ma ( aw) 
The singer is told to ‘ ung the sound of lah and call it me,’ 


i.¢. there is a transition of one flat remove. 


t 
Rest} 4 $3} 2 


Rm, 
|s - d:t.l |s $i ae |n 
|a' 6 Sos |r :f,s .m 
6. 
(a) | ot | eo &c. 
(4) | a ae Ce cee | 
«) | = | 


7. (1) Prestissimo = very quick. 
(2) Dal Segno = repeat from the sign '§ 


:d | 


(3) Legato = in a smooth, flowing, connected manner. 


(4) M. 50. = 50 beats per minute. 


M. Stands for Metronome, an instrument which can be regu- 


lated to beat any given number of times per minute. 


8. (1) Treble voices from C to F* or G’. 
(2) Alto voices from G, or A, to C! or D’. 


9. Voices are much better trained by frequent practice for a 


short time. 
10, 
r id r id 
& 3 se, :1, 
f mM ts ‘sh 
a ww m ile 
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- The breeze’ it blows, The mill it goes, * Round and round to grind corn ; 
2. And ev’ - ry day While breez - es play, * Round and round the mill - sails go; 
Key G. Lively. 
: mf 
1) |mi— ir jd :—rs, |mi—ir ld t—: | fiir Im :—:d | te t1) |) :— 
: id i— 3t; Id :—: d :—:t; jd :—: r:—:t; ld :—:d | 8;:—:fe,|s; :— 
| Os 3h) [ny cs: | s,:—:f, Im i—: 8); :— 38; |S; :— 3M Ze: oe ee 
: eam ld :—: | dis—: ld :—: | thim—i—ld :—:— | rid [t) :— 
te:—:— ld) :—:—| rir, [sy i 
= j a = . | Ret x 
——— -—4—— a ss or = i] 
‘it me,’ — =. = = s+ = SS SS a 
Vv \ y 7 * on 
And when the mil - ler hears the breeze, He goes to work at ear - ly morn. 
To grind the flour so fine and white, And this makesloaves of bread you know. 
I —— ~~ oa ee | . eo jh») 
:d | = _— ¥ + * “4 a = =< en — = — ———f 
meinen | 2 —ce ——— — — ——s —H 
- 
va \ 4 | J 
7s [ll :—:1 Is s— im |f :—:f Im :—:f |s :— 3d If tim jm te sr [ld t— 
@:— @ (€ -— 8 1G t— 3 1 d:—: |t) :—- sd [d :—:t Id s— 
is. 2 2 ¥ } Sop Oss ae wae Se ee 8; :— :f; Im i: 
= m if s—: In t—s Fs: (€ t—: mim—inm ir isd [8 3:— se Id i— 
. 7m lf, s—: [mics rii—: (ld :—: $  $8_ dy) c— 
* Move the right arm round in a circle. 
er. ° , e Ty * in * : . . . 
Animal Physiology. The specific gravity varies ordinarily in health 
be regu- © v8 between rors and 1025, the mean for the whole day 
sll ical lle being 1020, estimated at 60° F. In certain conditions 
ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, M.D. AND C.S.S. (LOND.) | it may be higher or lower, without the necessary pre- 
sence of disease, though any serious deviation from 
ital the above limits requires careful medical supervision. 
Tue Urinary Excretion. The reaction of the urine is acid in Carnivora, and 
1 : ; alkaline in Herbivora. In the human subject it is 
ome ene a emenere, 20 0 Y ps a usually acid when passed, though the degree of acidity 
ce caste tn the thal tue soger oes ‘ how a varies considerably, It is least acid during digestion, 
rg oe insane sore fbr ce — " | when acid is being secreted by the stomach, It 
aaiie nich - Base «Beane u re a cam rae varies also with the food. If only vegetable food is 
cad thie canein es of ‘ne nsieaier Lencaae taken, it becomes neutral or slightly alkaline. That 
We shall rae ok ax Gen subi Bk 5 / pase The the nature of their food is the cause of the alkalinity 
He | relation of the chief constituents ‘of ies mye a of the urine in Herbivora is shown by the fact that 
Games Of wutzitien end pan ak bes i ns i aes during fasting (and when theyare therefore carnivorous, 
oe | ae . a See to they live on their own tissues) it becomes acid. 
considered, - p ‘oa : 
After being passed, urine becomes slightly more acid, 
ae The healthy urine of man is a clear yel- | and this may cause a muddy condition from the pre- 
Dons} Rie. sword lowish fluid, the tint of which varies greatly | cipitation of urates. After a longer interval the urine 
arte of Drie. with the food, the quantity of drink, | becomes alkaline and fcetid, owing to the urea in it 
A i] and the activity of the skin. The urine | becoming changed into carbonate of ammonia and 
oul passed in the morning is usually deeper in colour than | mucus becoming decomposed This change is 
a ies that passed during the day. The temperature at | probably due to a ferment introduced from the air, as 
F which urine is passed is 100° F., i.e., about the same | it does not occur in the bladder, nor if the access of 
ail as that of the blood. | air is artificially prevented. ‘There is no free acid in 
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the urine, as proved by the absence of precipitate 
when sodium hyposulphite is added. Its acidity 
appears to be due to the presence of the acid phosphate 
of sodium. 


The quantity of urine in healthy male adults averages 
524 fluid ounces, according to Dr. Parkes, The range 
which can occur in health below the average is far 
greater than the range above the average; probably 
the range is from 30 to 60 ozs. 


The percentage composition of urine 


Chemical : , 
conemictyn May be approximately stated as 








of Urine, follows :— 
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it on the confines between organic and inorganic sub- 
stances, and we have seen that when urine is exposed 
to the air, carbonate of ammonia is speedily formed. 
Thus— 

NH 


CH.N,O + 4H,O = NEY CO, + 2H,O 


4 
(urea) + (water)=(carbonate of \ + (water) 
ammonia) 


When pure, urea crystallises out of a concentrated 
solution in long thin needles. By the addition of 
hypobromite or hypochlorite of sodium, it is split up, 
nitrogen being separated, and in the volumetric 
method, the volume of nitrogen produced is made an 
estimate of the urea from which it was produced, 
Thus— 

CH,N,O+3NaClO=CO, + 2H,0 + 3NaCl+N.. 


Uric Acid seldom, if ever, exists in a free state in 
normal urine. In an uncombined state it is very 


| insoluble, requiring 1800 to 1900 parts of boiling water 
| for its solution. The separation of uric acid there- 
| fore in the preceding tables is simply a matter of con- 


venience, as it exists really in combination chiefly with 
soda and ammonia. The combination with the bases 
is feeble, and the addition of a little weak acid will at 


= 3 
| 





Fig. 54. Urinary Crystals. 


a. Crystals of Uric Acid. 4, Crystals of Ammonio-Magnesian Phosphate. ¢, Crystals of Oxalate of Lime. 


The amount of each constituent passed in twenty- 
four hours varies considerably. Different observers 
have obtained very divergent results, and this is only 
what might be expected when we remember that the 
amount of urinary excretory products depends on the 
varying activity of the various functions of the body. 
Thus the amount of urea is said by Robin to vary 
between 355 and 463 grains in the day. Dr. Parkes 
in twenty-five series of observations found it varied 
between 286°1 and 688-4 grains. 


The statements in the following table must there- 
fore be regarded as approximate. 








Urinary Excretion in Twenty-four Hours, 


Water varies from 30 to 60 ozs. 
Urea (CH,N,O) about 500 grains 
Uric Acid (C,H,N,O,) about 85 grains 
Kreatin ) 
and 
Kreatinin 5 (C,H,N,O) about 11°5 grains 
Extractive matters, pigment, &c., about 120 grs. 
Salts about 250—60o grains. 


Some attempt has already been made to 
Urea. trace the history of the formation of urea 
in the system. Its formula, CH,N,O, places 





any time cause the precipitation of uric acid in crystals, 
which under the microscope have varying shapes 
some of which are shown in Fig. 54@. In birds and 
reptiles no urea is formed, uric acid taking its place 
entirely, 

The chief practical importance of uric acid and 
urates consists in their relative insolubility. This is 
shown by the frequent cloudiness of urine after 
standing; which may occur in health, or may be a 
sign of a febrile condition, or some digestive derange- 
ment. Occasionally, when urates are in still greater 
excess they become deposited from solution before the 
urine is voided, and thus gravel, or, still worse, calculi 
are produced, It is easy to understand how once a 
small gravelly body is deposited, it forms a centre 
around which further concretion occurs. When urate 
of soda becomes deposited from the blood in the 


| neighbourhood of joints, gout is produced. 


Hippuric Acid, which is so abundant in the urine of 
Herbivora, is now known to be constantly present in 
minute quantity in human urine. In Herbivora uric 
acid is replaced by hippuric acid, while in omnivorous 
animals like man, both acids may be present. 

Hippuric Acid C,H,NO, may be regarded as 
Benzoyl-Glycocoll C,H, (C,H,O) NO,,; it is a com- 
pound of benzoic acid and glycocoll. When benzoic 
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acid (C,H,O,) is given to any animal it appears in the 
urine as hippuric acid, the union with glycocoll C,H, 
(NH,) O (OH) having taken place in the liver. This 
is proved by the fact that in an animal whose liver has 
been previously removed, benzoic acid passes through 
the system unchanged. The change may be repre- 
sented thus— 
C,H,O (OH) + C,H,NO,=C,H,(C,H.O)NO,+H,O 
benzoic acid + glycocoll = hippuric acid + water 


Kreatin (C,H,N,O,) and Xreatinin (C,H,N,O) 
occur in minute quantities in the urine, but chiefly the 
latter. They are probably products of the metabolic 
changes occurring in muscles, and must be regarded 
as intermediate products between proteid substances 
and urea and uric acid. In muscle it is kreatin which 
is chiefly found ; in the urine chiefly kreatinin. 


Colouring matter is present in urine, probably a 
residual product from bile pigment. There is always 
a small amount of mucus in urine, which gives the 
lower strata a cloudy appearance after standing for a 
few hours. 


Oxalate of Lime (CaC,O, 2H,O) is hardly a 
normal constituent of the urine, though it may occur 
without indicating a morbid condition, especially after 
vegetables like tomatoes or rhubarb, which contain it, 
have been eaten. It easily separates from the urine 
owing to its great insolubility, and thus occasionally is 
the cause of calculous formations. It is readily recog- 
nised under the microscope by its characteristic 
octahedral crystals (Fig. 54). The formation of 
oxalic acid (H,C,O,) in aberrant states of metabolism is 
not wonderful when we consider its close resemblance 
in composition to carbonic acid (CO.,). 


Inorganic Constituents— Common Salt (NaC\) is the 
most abundant. ‘The quantity of this present in the 
blood is fairly constant, and any excess is thrown off 
by the kidneys. About 154 grains of chloride of 
sodium are eliminated per diem (Robin). Like the 
other inorganic constituents of urine, it is probably not 
chiefly derived from the salts taken as such in food, 
but is a product of the breaking down of complex 
organic bodies, into the composition of which it has 
entered. 


Sulphates are eliminated chiefly as salts of soda and 
potash, there being about 60 grains of these per diem. 


Phosphates of soda, magnesia, and lime are elimi- 
nated, altogether amounting to 30 or 40 grains per 
diem. Not infrequently crystals of triple phosphate 
(ammonio-magnesian phosphate) are deposited from 
the urine, the shape of the crystals being shown in 
Fig. 54 d. 

It should be remembered that sulphur and phos- 
phorus are essential parts of the composition of most 
proteid bodies, and that the elimination of sulphates 
and phosphates is probably more closely connected 
with the metabolism of such bodies than with the 
amount of sulphur and phosphorus taken as food. 


Gases in the Urine.—By the use of the mercurial 
air-pump, about 2} volumes of gas can be extracted 
from 100 volumes of urine. ‘These are chiefly nitrogen 
and carbonic acid, oxygen being almost entirely absent. 


(To be continued.) 





Typical Schools which J hube Examined. 
By an Inspector of Schools. 


——9 ————= 


A SCHOOL TAUGHT THROUGHOUT ON KINDERGARTEN 
PRINCIPLES, 


Even if we had not the example of the Germans and 
Swiss and other continental peoples, whose superior 
education, as compared with ours, is largely due to the 
Kindergarten system, it stands to reason that a method 
of instruction that trains the eye, the hand, the 
taste, as well as the intellect, must be superior to 
theoretic teaching, which appeals to the brain alone. 
Education of this latter kind may be conceived as 
valuable in the case of pure scholarship, whether 
mathematical or linguistic, but when the question is 
one of elementary education, and the preparation of 
the children of the working classes, who in some way 
or another must learn to labour with their hands, what 
system can be imagined sounder and more efficacious 
than that which from the very start makes fingers deft 
and useful with the needle or the pencil, or modelling- 
tool, acquaints the eye with harmonious colours and 
symmetrical shapes and arouses the imagination to 
produce fresh patterns and new designs graceful and 
beautiful, because the outcome of truly trained 
faculties ? 

I ask whether it is not humiliating that whereas 
generations since in wood-carving we English more 
than held our own against continental competitors, we 
have now practically to pay Swiss children for making 
the very toys which our English children play with. 

Here is one branch of industry alone which could 
be readily taught to our most apt Kindergarten pupils. 
and with the result—the very desirable result—of 
supplying our nurseries with home-made manufactures. 
The best and most durable specimens of Kindergarten 
would even now have a sufficient commercial value in 
local toy-shops to make it worth the while of school 
managers to endeavour to pay at any rate part of the 
expense of Kindergarten materials by the sale of 
finished articles. Very little expenditure or trouble 
would produce very much better Noah’s Arks and 
such like common games than are imported to us from 
abroad, often put together with the most slovenly 
haste, and only made indeed to be broken. But to 
our mind the radical defect in Kindergarten teaching 
in this country is that it is almost invariably dropped 
at the very time when it is becoming most valuable. 
Your seven-years-old child having made a fair start in 
the use of his hands and the exercise of his taste, is 
promoted into Standard I. in an upper department, 
where the instruction is entirely theoretic, and as a 
rule imparted by a candidate or first year pupil-teacher 
in the most mechanical fashion. In some districts I am 
glad to say what may be called Kindergarten methods 
of teaching geography and arithmetic do prevail. But 
I think there is cause for serious regret that a system 
of Kindergarten instruction, in keeping with the more 
theoretic requirements of Standards I. and II. at any 
rate, should not be devised for our elementary schools, 
so as to prevent the lissom fingers of our little ones 
all turning to thumbs again, and so as to promote 
their further progress in taste for design. Most un- 
doubtedly object lessons should be given right through 
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a school, and why should not the Kindergarten instruc- 
tion be based upon these objects. Surely if infants 
can be trusted with needles and knives children of 
eight and nine years of age may have more advanced 
instruments put into their hands. Certainly where 
arithmetic and geography, and even grammar and 
mechanics can be taught by models and toy instruments 
with a rapidity which mere theoretic teachers would be 
incredulous about unless they could witness it, as we 
have done, it is high time for our educationists to think 
out some practical scheme for teaching through things 
and not by words alone in all the Standards. A word 
goes in at one ear and out atanother. A thing does not 
vanish into space in that summary fashion. It 1s to 
be seen and touched, and to be compared with other 
things in colour, shape, and feel and size. And it is 
there to be traced and drawn and modelled, and thus 
fixed upon the memory and painted upon the imagina- 
tion until it is practically imperishable. 


Even under the present code it has been found pos- 
sible to introduce Kindergarten to a large extent in 
all the Standards in the typical school here described, 
which it may be added has earned the highest merit 
grant for three consecutive years. The average attend- 
ance is between 50 and 60, and the staff consists of a 
master and pupil teacher (first year). 

Special methods are used for teaching arithmetic, 
geography, form and colour, &c., particulars of which 
are given below. The main objects of these special 
methods have been to give the children more interest 
in their work ; and by comparison and association to 
increase their practical knowledge. The illustrations 
employed give such a reality to the teaching, bringing 
it to the level of the children’s minds and experience, 
that they feel at ‘home’ with the teacher, and are 
encouraged to take an active part in the exercises. 

The use of Kindergarten often leads the teacher 
into new lines of thought which may cause better 
methods to be adopted. 


ARITHMETIC. 


For teaching weights and measures the following are 
used— 
Weighing machine, with two sets of weights ; 
Foot and yard measures ; 
Inch cubes to illustrate square and cubic measure. 
Set of real measures—gallon, quart, pint, 4 pint, 
and } pint. 


With reference to ‘ Weight,’ the children are trained 
to tell the weight of an article by its being placed in 
the palm of the hand. By the use of the foot and 
yard measure the children, after a course of graduated 
exercises, are enabled to judge the length of an article 
at sight. 

The following is a short ‘scheme’ for teaching 
capacity :— 


SCHEME. 
Aims— 
The encouragement of quickness of mental calcu- 
lation. 





The encouragement of dexterity of manipulation. 


The preparation of Standard III. for the work of | 
Standard IV. 


Association with real objects. 


Construction— 


Comparison between the measures rendered easy 
by similarity of construction. 


E-xercises— 


Reduction—Show the relation of one measure to 
each of the others. 


Show the relation of one measure to any two of 
the others. 


Addition—Fill a measure by using two measures, 
Fill a measure by using three measures. 


Subtraction—-Tell the remainder after a certain 
quantity has been taken from a measure. 


Add two quantities and take their result from a 
measure. 


Multiplication—Show the result if a certain quantity 
is multiplied by a number. 


Division—Divide the quantity contained in a 
measure into a number of equal parts. 


Arrangement—Produce the same result by using a 
greater or a lesser number of measures. 


The method of teaching Mental Arithmetic to the 
Infants is that given in Mrs. Fielden’s book, cubes 
being freely used for illustration. For the higher 
division of Infants and Standards I. and II., an 
Arithmetical Frame, on which coloured beads can be 
stored and moved, has been made by which Numeration, 
and the four simple rules of Arithmetic, are illustrated 
and thoroughly explained. 


Fractions are taught by a method which greatly 
resembles that of Pestalozzi and a ‘frame’ with 
movable cubes on wires, etc., has been used, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The plan of the School for Standard I. is shown 
on the floor by the use of cubes, 


A raised map of England in a zinc tray with edges 
to enable water to be poured in to represent the sea, 
was made with cement to illustrate the Geographical 
definitions of Standard II. and the Geography of 
Standard III. Plain globes on which were placed 
very thin elastic bands greatly helped to explain 
latitude and longitude. 

As to climate, apparatus was made to show the 
different positions of the earth with reference to the 
sun and also to show the effect of the sun’s rays 
falling vertically and obliquely on the earth, 

An experiment was carried out to prove :— 

(1). Land heats quicker than salt water. 
(2). Land retains heat for less time than salt 
water, 


FoRM AND COoLouUR, 


In the teaching of Form the common surface shapes 
are analysed—the lines and angles being first studied, 
and then combined to form triangles, quadrilaterals, 
etc, 
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The following shows the ‘ plan’ of the work. 
Form. 
Analysis (surface shapes)— 


Lines Equal h Number. 
or sides U nequa . : : 
Direction. Number in each direction. 


Size. Relation to go°, 60°, 40°. 
Angles + Number. Equal. 


Unequal. 
Direction Position Right. 
~ , Left. 
Curves <~ Deep with reference to , 
Slight lines ~-g 
8 Below. 


Comparison of two surface shapes— 


( Lines or a Number. Direction. 
Angles 


Shape. 
Area. 


Similar - 


Lines Number. Direction. 
ee Angles 
Dissimilar S 
Shape 


Area. 
Association— 
Point out relation of surface shapes to common 
objects. 
Lllustration— 


1. Complete after} On 


t yes line y 

2 oo “! mnt oe | part of the shape} Black- 

z has been given. |board. 

cs rr triangles and : 

fat ( lelintensin 2. Construct the} On 
— whole figure. . | Slate. 


Divide one figure into On 
Dividing two similar Blackboard. 
© peo one figure ay On Slate. 


two dissimilar 


: { Show lines, angles, and surface shapes on 
Laying 
’ floor by using small flat sticks, 
Sides. 
Measuring < Angles. 
Shapes for area. 


Cotour has been taught to show— 
(1) The classification of colours. 
(2) The composition of different colours. 
(3) The arrangement of colours to form har- 


monies to be applied to articles of dress, 
etc. 
PLAN OF WORK, 
Divisions or Classes— 
Tint. 
Shade. 
Normal Colour. 
Deep Colour. 
Number in same class. 
\ Appearance, as cool, exciting, etc. 


Primary < 





Tint. 

Shade. 

Normal. 

Secondary < Deep. 

Number. 

Appearance. 

Formation and Proportion. From 
Primary. 








‘ Tint. 

Shade. 

Normal. 
Tertiary Deep. 

Number. 

Appearance. 

Formation and { 1. From Primary. 

Proportion. | 2. From Secondary. 








Number in class, 


Neutrals Formation. 


Comparison of two colours— 


Tint If the colours are iden- 
tical except in depth, (_ 1. Lighter. 
. Shade r 
Class <p { compare with one( 2. Darker. 
eep 
another. 
Normal. 


Composition. 


Exercises— 
Show composition by using coloured cards. 
Select the nearest resemblance to a given colour. 
Arrange colours so as to form a harmony. 


Uses— 
1. Asa means of distinguishing ) Use painted cubes 
objects. for classification. 


2. Notice the effect of different ) ee ee 
coloured objects on the mind! ~“ 


te: - xperiment 
as red—exciting, blue—cool, risa 
pra ) with, 


MUSEUM. 


The School Museum contains specimens of China 
clay, iron, copper, tin, and lead ores, some of which 
have been brought from foreign countries, The dif- 
ferent stages of purification—from the ore to the metal 
as commonly used for manufacturing purposes—are 
shown. ‘These specimens form the subject of short 
conversational lessons when any of them are named in 
the course of a reading or geography lesson, and they 
are also useful when object lessons are given on 
‘ metals’ to the infants. 


SINGING. 


Singing by note is taught according to the Tonic 
Sol-Fa System. Children are trained by this system 
to imitate sounds quickly and correctly, and this 
greatly assists reading by the readiness and certainty 
with which the children imitate the pattern given by 
the teacher with reference to phrasing and intonation. 
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A TIME TABLE. 
) TIME Sranparps I, to VII. TIME INFANTS 
i 
Prayers 
9 to 10 
Religious Instruction 
| 9.55 to 10 Registers 
a 10 to 10.20 | Arithmetic 
| 3 10 to 10.40 Arithmetic 
i i 10.20 to 10.40 | Writing 











-- = 2 





10.40 to 10.50 





Recreation or Drill (Wet Days) 








10.§0 to 11.10 Object Lesson 









































































10,50 to 11.30 | Reading - 
11.10 to 11.30 | Reading 
| e130 to 11.50 | Form or Colour 
ia atid English | Counting and 
In5otor2 | Tables 
12 to 12.5 Grace and Dismiss 
1.30 to 1.40 | Drill 
1.30 to 2 Geography — | . arn 
1.40 to 2 | Recitation 
1.55 to2 Registers 
, Reading 2 to 2.20 Arithmetic 
2 to 2.40 : : an Sa 
Arithmetic on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday 2.20 to 2.40 Reading 
2.40 to 3 | Object Lesson 
2.40 to 3.20 Dictation with Oral Lesson in Spelling 
3 to 3.20 | Writing 
Writin 
3-20 to 3.45 ; : . 3.20 to 3.45 Kindergarten 
Mental Arithmetic and Tables on Monday and Thursday 
3.45 to 4 Drill and Singing 












Girls sew from 1.30 to 3.40 on Monday, and 
2 to 3.20 on Wednesday and Friday. 


(70 be continued.) 


Special time given by 
Master to Infants 








10 to 10,20 
2.40 to 3 


11,10 to 11.30 





2.40 to 3 


11.30 to 11.50 | 


Monday « 
"Tuesday | 
“Wednesday =| 
Tha " lay 
Friday 
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OOQuery ELolumn. 
RULES. 


1. Each correspondent is restricted to ome question. 


We should be much obliged if correspondents, who 


send questions for solution, would give (if possible) the required answer, and the source from which the 


question is obtained. 


2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith and for facility of reference. 

3. ea When a pseudonym is adopted it should be written at the end of the query, and the 
real name and address on a separate piece of paper. 








4. Correspondents are requested to write their queries /egidly, and on one side of the paper only. 


5. Replies will not be sent through the post. 


6. Queries must reach the office not later than the 12th of the month, or they cannot be attended to in the 


following issue. 


*,.* All communications for this column should be addressed—‘ Zhe Query Editor; The Practical Teacher, 


Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





Algebra. 


1. ExpECTANT.—The th term of a series is 2” + 2%, find 
the first three terms and the sum of # terms. (Certificate, 1882.) 


First term = (2 X 1) + 2! 
2+2 


43 
(2 X 2) + 2? 
4+4 


Second ,, 


Third ,, (2 x 3) + 23 
6+8 


puunndinnns 


~ 
os 


Sum of # terms = 2(1 + 2 + 3 +...+ 2) 
+2) + 2? + 2° +...4+ 2" 


[2 x Sn + 1)] 


2x2°—2 
2-1 
= a(n + 1) + (2*+t — 2), 


aa 


2. PALLAS.—Find an expression for the remainder when 
An X* + dy—, X*—! + Ke. + a, * + Ay 
is divided by x + 1. (Certificate, 1882.) 
Let N denote the expression ; 
Then, N = ay + @, * + a, x7 +...... + 
Ay — Ay + Ag — Ay H...00 + (— I)" ay 
+ a, (4 +1) + ag (x*—1) + a, (2° + 1) +... 
+ a [x* - (— 17]; 


Thus, —N_ = 
e+ 1 


some integer 





4 4 — 4 + 4 — as + sesken + (— IP a 
x+ iI 
If ay — @, + dg — Ag Feces + (— 1)" a, be divisible by 


x + 1, the whole expression N is divisible by + + 1. 

Hence, in the denary scale, if the difference between the res- 
pective sums of the odd and even digits be divisible by (10 + 1) 
or 11, the whole number is divisible by 11. 


| 


3. Recina.—A and B play together for a stake of §s.; if A | 


win, he will have thrice as much as B, but if he lose, he will 

have only twice as much. What has each at first? (Colenso.) 
Let x = A’s amount in shillings, 

And ,, y = B’s . 

Then, (1) * + 5 


37 — 5) 


(2) *—5 =2(y7 + 5) 
(1) e+ +5 = 3y— 15 
(2) x — § = 2y + I0 
(i) #- 39 = — 90 
(2) *— 2y = 15 
Subtracting \ —y= — 35 
o JSUT 
(2) x — 2y = 15 
r— 70 = 15 
x = &>. 
A’s amount = 85s. | , : 
me a = 35s. } Ans. 





| also key to same. 


4. EXPECTANT.—Prove that the greatest possible number 
of combinations of 2” things is double the greatest possible 
number of 27% — 1 things. (Certificate, 1882.) 

Greatest number of combinations of 2# things is obtained 


when the things are taken S or # at a time; 


Greatest number of combinations of 2 — 1 things is obtained 


when the things are taken 2” ao a PE hn BS 


that 





is, # — 1 or # at a time. 
.". Greatest number of combinations of 2” things 





__ 2 (2m — 1) (2% — 2).00..+ (2n — n + 1) 
== ie : , 
— 24 (2n — 1) (2" — 2)...... (m +1), 





n 
Greatest number of combinations of 22 — 1 things 
m= (28 — 1) (2 = 2)......{(an— 1) — (W—1) +1) 











ju—t 
nin (2% — 1) (2" — 2)...... (# + 1) 
|\n—TI 
— % (2% — 1) (20 - oo (x + 1), 
[” , 


.". Greatest number of combinations of 2% things is double 
greatest number of 27 — 1 things. 


5. Brer.—If (« + 1)? = x, find the value of 
11x + 8x2 + 8x — 2. 
(Civil Service Examination.) 
(++ 1P =x 
e@+axrdtixcx 
YV@+4+exe—!I 


e@4+xe4+(1P=-—L+} 
wir’ 
e+} =¥%—3 
2 
°° t= av 3~ I. 
2 


tix? + 8x2 + Sx — 2 
= (—3)8—1 |)? (—3)t—1 17, 9 (—3)'—-1 _ 
=n {aiet} "4 6 {Smet}, set 


_ | (—38—(3.—3)+3-(—34—- 
= Il 3 





* +(—3)-2(—3)h+1 
+4(-—3h-4-2 
MM a y EM 54a - ht -6 








11 (— 3)? | 19( — 3)! 
MS MRT a 
= [11 ( — 3) +.19(— 3h] — 7. Ans. 
Note.—In the course of a week or two we hope to issue ‘ Tips 


in Algebra’ by the Rev. A. D, Capel, M.A. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


Price 4s, 6d. 3 
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6. e W. Duck.—The three digits of a certain number are 
in A.P. ; if the number be divided by the sum of the digits in 
the units’ and tens’ places, the quotient is 107. If 396 be 
subtracted from the number, its digits will be inverted. 
Required the number. (Hamblin Smith.) 

Let x = Digit in hundreds’ place, 
oJ = ”» » tens’ ” » 

And 45 8 = 45 9 ents’ » 3 

Then, No. = 100x + Ioy + 3; 

()e-yay-s 
100x + Ioy + 
(2) ae 
(3) 100% + Ioy + s — 396 = 100s + IOy + x 
(I)x—-2y+s=0 
(2) 1l00oxr + IOoy + s = 107y + 1072 

100x — 97y — 106s = O 
(3) 99% — 992 = 396 

x— s=4 

°\ £28 + 4 
(I)e+4—2vy+s=0 

23+ 4=> 4 

 yY=s + 2. 


= 107 


(2) 100x — 97y — 106s = 0 
100 (s + 4) — 97 (s + 2) — 106s = 
100s + 400 — 972 — 194 — 1062 = 
100z — 203s = 194 — 400 
— 103s = — 206 


{ 
°° 


°s=2 
enki kee orat 
yort2=>2+2=4 
. No. = 642. Ans. 


7. G.C. N. S.—In a mile race between a bicycle and a 
tricycle, their rates were proportional to § and 4. The tricycle 
had half-a-minute start, but was beaten by 176 yards. Find 
the rates of each. (Hamblin Smith.) 

Let x = rate of bicycle in yards per minute, 





Then = 9 9» tricycle ” ” ” ; 
- 1760 _ 1760 4 4 176 
SS 
5 5 
2200 1760 2, 
a = $+ x 
440 _ 4 4 220 
x x 
220 
es 
.. © = 440. 


.". Rate of bicycle = 440 yards per minute 
” tricycle = $ of 440,, ” ” 
= 352 ’”? be %? 


8. SuBSCRIBER and MILLTHORPE.—Equal quantities are 
taken from two vessels containing mixtures of two fluids in the 
ratio of f:g and r:s respectively ; show that if x:y be the 
ratio of the fluids in the new mixture, then 

x+y (p + g)(r + 5) 
z—-y £=xpr—@ 
p ie rod s 
p+g¢ r+s'*p+q >+s 
2: pr + ps + pr + gr :gr+qst ps + qs 
:: 2pr + gr + ps : gr + ps + 295, 
Btyix—-y i: 2pr+grt pst+ar+t ps + 29s 
: 2pr + or + ps — gr — ps — 295, 
2: 2pfr+2gr+2ps +298 
: 2pfr— 29s, 
2: pr+grt ps+aqs : pr— qs, 
>(P+g)r+(pta)s:pr— ys, 
= (P+ta(r+s) : pr—gs; 
, e+e (A +g) (r +5) 
“"x—y : pr— qs . 





(Certificate, 1884.) 





esyst 





9. Never Desparr.—Find the number of the permutations 
of the letters in the word examination taken 4 at a time. 
( Todhunter.) 
The letters a, 7, and # occur twice, and the others occur once 
.”. No. of different letters = 8. 
(1) Cases without repetition of letters 


= 8.7.6.5 
= 1,680. 
(2) Cases in which @ occurs twice and the other letters once 
a i 
“Ea 
= 252; 


There are as many cases in which i or # occur twice and the 
other letters once. 
(3) Cases in which a and i each occur twice 
L4 


= 6; 
There are as many cases in which a@ and #, or i and # each 
occur twice. 
.". Total No. of permutations 
1,680 + (252 x 3) + (6 x 3) 
1,680 + 756 + 18 


— 2,454. Ans, 


| 


10. ELreruH.—In a right-angled triangular field two boys 
start from the right-angled corner running in opposite directions, 
their velocity being as 11 is to 13; they meet in the middle ot 
the hypotenuse, and continue to run till they meet 20 yards from 
their starting point. Required the lengths of the sides of the 
field. 

Let x represent the longer side in yards, 
o J os shorter *9 
and ,, s os hypotenuse ,, 
Perimeter — 20 yards = }} (Perimeter + 20 yards), 
13 times Perimeter — 260 yards 
= 11 times Perimeter + 220 yards, 
Twice Perimeter = (220 + 260) yards 
= 480 yards, 
.". Perimeter of field = 240 yards. 
. 77 a of Perimeter 


4} of 240 yards 
130 yards 


(1) x+ 


> 
I 

~ 

w 

° 
| 


(2) y + = = }} of Perimeter 


= I10 yards 


“y= to—= 
J 2 


220 — sz 
ae 2 
—————— 


(3) 2% = 2° + (I. 47.) 


(Y's =) 


67600 — 5202 + 2? 48400 — 4402 + 2° 
+ . 
4 4 
116000 — 9602 + 2? 
4 
2s* = 58000 — 480 = + s* 
s* + 480s = 58,000 
2* + 480s + (240) = 58,000 + 57,600 
600 








= 115, 
= + 240 = 340 
*, 8 = 100, 
260—<s 260—100 160 
on 2 4 2 ‘le “Yes 
_ 220—s 220-100 120_ 
Mes 2 “ee 2 a 


. Lengths of sides = 80, 60, and 100 yards respectively. Ans. 
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11, THEBES.—If sa + 6+ c¢ +... to m terms, show that 
(a) $y Om Og me es (Peta tein 
a b ¢ a b ¢ 
(a) $8 4 oe 5 te 4 ewe 
s s s 














(Bonnycastle. ) 


s—$ + L—= +... to # terms 
$ 


s-a 
CE) > St 





—t+5—-1+5—1 +... tom terms 
D ¢ 


ale alo 


a 5 + £ +... to terms — (1 x ») 
, 


a 


(: $i t +... o2 terms) — m. Ans. 
a b ¢ 


s—a s—éb s-—c¢ 


(a) $=£ + 2=F 4 


+... to # terms 











m1 —44,—4%4 1 — £ 4... ton terms 
s 5 5 


=(I xX a2)-— (: +/ + =° +... ton terms) 
s s $ 
a+6b+c¢ +... to # terms 


$ 


= 





=n — 1. Ans, 
ha 


12, CHARLIE,—If 2.+ 1 terms of the series I, 3, 5, 7, 9... 
be taken, then the sum of the alternate terms 1, 5, 9...will be 
to the sum of the remaining terms 3, 7, II..., as # + Lis to. 
( Zodhunter.) 

Sum of (# + 1) tesm of 1, 5, 9... 

n 
((1 x 2) + {(n + 1-1} x 4] x = 


mn 
(2 + 4n) x! = — 


I 


Sum of # terms of 3, 7, II... 
n 


{(3 x 2) + (w»—1) x 4} x" 


I 


= (6+ 4n—4) x2 


n 
= (2 -5 
(2 + 4") x = 


.. First sum : Second sum :: #2 + 1:7, 


13. R. Fisu.—If @ oxen consume é acres of grass in ¢ weeks, 
and a! oxen consume 8" acres in c! weeks, the grass growing 
uniformly, find the number supplied by the growing grass. 
(Atkins. ) 


oxen oxen 
(a — No. supplied) : (a2! — No. supplied)] ac. ac. 
weeks weeks 36:38 

¢ : a 


.". (a — No. supplied) x ¢ x 4! = (a' — No. supplied) x ¢ x 4, 
ab'e — b\¢ x No. supplied = a'dc! — dc! x No. supplied, 
able — alic! = (b'c — bc!) x No. supplied, 
D : ; able — aloe 
.". No. supplied by growing grass = Fraga (oxen. Ans, 


14. Rusticus.—Simplify :-— 
B—1 yIe - 
( Zodhunter. ) 








eam ya 
xe—l yin 
4 Ba ett 
y™— e+) 
= xin —(m— 1) 
ysl 
= “Sacer 
| = a Ans. 
xml 


15. W. ALDRIDGE.—Simplify :— 
(x + 2y + 1) — (2x + y + 1). 
(x + 2y + 1) — (24 + y¥ + 1) 
=z=zrtt+ayti-~-2t-y- I! 
=y-s. Ans, 








16. WALTON.—If a : 6 :: ¢ : d, and ais the greatest of the 
four quantities, show that a? + @? is greater than & + ¢. 
(Hamblin Smith.) 
Ifa@:b::¢: d, 
and a is the greatest, 
thend ,, least; 


ad = be 
ad? = PA 
‘ Pe? 
ee d? = —re 
rm] 


(a? + d2) —(# + c9) 
a -f-—-¢ a d? 
(a? — 3) — (2 — ad?) 


(a? — B) — (2 ee 


Wil 





a 

2 (a - J) 
a 

_ @& (a — #) — 2 (a — B) 

a a 

_ (@— 8) (#2 - &) 


ee a PP ee 


(a? - 6?) — 





Arithmetic. 


1. Nit DEsPERANDUM.—A person buys 40 lbs. of tea for 
41 $s. 4d. of different qualities, costing 10d. and 7d. per lb, 
respectively. How many lbs. of each sort did he buy? 


Cost of 40 lbs. @ 7d. per Ib, = 7d. X 40 
= 280d. 


== £5 38. of. 
(41 5s. 4d. — £1 38. 4d.) 
(10d, — 7d.) 


.”. No. of Ibs, at rod. 


II 


nT A 


2. HAROLD.—Express 334 as a series of fractions alternately 
plus and minus, and having unity for the numerator. 


Hi =1- wh | 66)293(4 
264 
mI 
| 4 = o's 
| — 293 — 264 
| 1172 
| = ate 
} 


29)1172)40 
116 


t}—3+ itt 


12 


—_— 

| w= rita 
| _ 293 — 2c0 
| «11720 





| = 11330 


t}—232+ & — rh» &e. 


i 


3. AN Anxious TEACHER.—I on ‘25 of my money, and 
‘4 of the remainder, and then *3 of what remains, which left 
me £752. Find out how much I had altogether. 

(Pupil Teachers’ Examination, 1886. ) 


Spent first time ‘25 or } of money, 
*, Left = 2 of money ; 
Spent second time *4 or 3 of remainder, 
*, Left a 3 of } of money 
= gy of money ; 
Spent third time *3 or Tot remainder, 
3 
. Left pa 2 of 2 of money 
3 RR 
10 
= 4 of money; 
fs of original amount = £752, 
Original amount = £752 X 42 
= £2,506 13s. 4d. Ans, 
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4. Dumsprro,—Simplify :— 


x {r-[2-3xb- 4-5 xt 


$ sare 
1+ 4 4 


1—4 








J 
ae 


5 
7 


Stn ™ 
a 


“Ae enone Lee 


z 


> ge 
1S og 1b Jot lun >t | 


1) Bi+ '}+ 
>! 


= 


MP ng tun ef |b bod len jot | 9 


II 
| 
wm 

oho. 


b— 


nN 
“w 





RX 3 
18 
{1—[2-3x}- 4=5xi-6x3-G-8xj)-9 
x 3-10 x })} ]} 
{1 — [2 —1}— {4 — 2$ — 18 — (7 — 4 — 27 — 2)} }} 
{1 — [2 — 14 — {4 — 2} — 18 — (— 26)}}} 
{1 — [2 — 13 — {4 — 2} — 18 + 26} }} 
{1 — [2 — 1} ~ 94)} 
{1 —[ —9)} 
{t + 9} 
10; 
ve X 10 


¥ 
it Ans, 


ZZ im 


i] 


oun ou 


Geometry. 


1. CycLops.—Circles are described on the sides of a 
quadrilateral as diameters. Show that the common chord of 
any adjacent two is parallel to the common chord of the other 
two. ( Zodhunter. ) 


4. 





Le ie eee re 


———— 








C 
Let ABCD be the quadrilateral figure. 
Let the circles described on AB and BC as diameters 
intersect at E. 
Then the straight line FG, which bisects BE at right angles, 


will pass through the centres of the circles (III. 1. is 
AB and BC. reles (III. 1.), and bisect 
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Therefore FG will be parallel to AE and also to EC. 
For, join AH, FE. 
Then A HFE=A Past 1. 38.) 

And A FHA =A FHB f \* 3°: 

.. A HFE = A FHA (Ax. 1.) 

Wherefore AE is parallel to FH. (I. 39.) 

Similarly it can be proved that EC is parallel to HG. 

Hence AE and EC are in one straight line, and the common 
chord EB is at right angles to AC. 

Similarly the common chord of the circles described on CD 
and DA as diameters is also at right angles to AC. Therefore 
the two common chords are parallel. 

In like manner the common chord of the circles described on 
AB and AD as diameters is parallel to the common chord of 
the circles described on BC and CD as diameters, 

Q.E.D. 


2. LANCASTRIAN.—ABCD is a quadrilateral of which AD 
is the longest side and BC the shortest; show that the angle 
ABC is greater than the angle ADC, and the angle BCD greater 
than the angle BAD. ( Zodhunter.) 





as 
B . Cc 
Join BD. 
Froof.—Z, ABD is greater than Z ADB (I. 18 
and Z DBC_e,, » z boc fe: 8) 


.". Whole angle ABC is greater than whole angle ADC. 
Similarly by joining AC, it can be shown that angle BCD is 
greater than angle BAD, Q.E. D. 


Mensuration. 


1. LEICESTERSHIRE.—A mirror measuring 33 inches by 22 is 
to have a frame of uniform width, whose area is to be equal to 
that of the glass. Find the width. (A/offatt’s ‘ Pupil Teachers’ 
Course.’) 


Area of frame in sq. in. 
= (33 + 22 + twice width) x width x 2 
= (55 + twice width) x twice width 
= 110 times width + 4 times width? ; 
.". 110 times width + 4 times width? = 33 x 22, 
4 times width? + 110 times width = 726, 
Width? + 4 times width =4§4, 


Width? + 4 times width + (4A)? = 2g* + 2938 = 


= At88, 


2904 + 3025 
16 


Width + 48 = + 4, 
.. Width = + 42 — % 
: = 54, or — 33- 
.". Width of frame = 5} inches. 


2. Nit DesPERANDUM.—The ends of the frustrum of a 
pyramid are squares, the lengths of the sides being 20 feet and 
30 feet respectively ; the length of the straight line which joins 





the middle point of any side of one end with the middle point of 
the corresponding side of the other end is 13 feet; find the ¢ 
volume, ( Zodhunter.) 
Perpendicular Height 
= 13? — (} of 30 — fof 20) ft. 
= V169 — 25 ft. \ 
= Vig ft. 
= sof. 3 


.. Volume = [ { 20° + (20 X 30) + 30 } x 14 Jeub. ft. 
[ (400 + 600 + 900) x 4] cub. ft. 


(1900 x 4) cub, ft. 
7,600 cub, ft. Ans, 
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3. Lever.—ABC is a triangle, and AD is the perpendicular | 


from A on BC, 


If AD equals 13 feet, and the lengths of the perpendiculars 
from D on AB and AC be 5 feet and 10°4 feet respectively, find 








the sides and the area of the triangle. (Zodhunter.) 
A 
F 
E 
B ~ 
D C 
AE? = AD? — DE? AF? = AD? — DF? 
= 13° — 5? = 137 — 10°4? 
= 169 — 25 = 169 — 108°16 
= 144 = 60°84 
AE = 12, 1. AF = 7%. 


The triangle ADB is right 
dicular on the hypotenuse AB, 


angled, and DE is the perpen- 





AE x EB = DE?, 
12 x EB = 5? 
= 25; 
EB = 
Similarly, AF x FC = DF, 
73 x FC = 10'4? 
= 108°16, 
FC = 10816 + 7°8 
on 2.08 
BD? = DE? + EB? DC? = DF? + FC? 
= 5° + (#9)? = (4)? + (4%)? 
= 25 + # = 2734 + 4998* 
= 7 ny = hte 
. BD = $3. = 4536 
. DC = 
AB = AE + EC 
= (12 + 275) ft. 
= 147, ft. 
AC = AF + FC 
= Cr + aon) ft. 
— 117 + 208 5 
15 
= Aas fr, 
= i ft. 
= 21} ft. 
BC = BD + DB 
= ($+ 9) ft. 
= $5 + 208 ft, 
= 272 ft 
= ¥ ft. 
= 223 ft 
Area of triangle ABC = (BC x AD) +2 
= (% x YY) sq. ft. 
= U2 sq. ft. 


147k sq. ft. Ans, 


4. NORTHANTS.—The sides of a rectangle are 16 feet and 
24 feet ; what width of border must be taken off all round, that 
the remaining area may be 240 sq. ft. (Moffatt’s 3rd Year 
Pupil Teachers’ Course. ) 

(24 ft. — Twice width in ft.) (16 ft. — Twice width in ft.) 

= 240 sq. ft. ; 

*, (24 — Twice width) (16 — Twice width) = 240, 
384 — 80 times width + 4 times width? = 240, 
4 times width? — 80 times width = 240 — 384 

= — 144, 
Width? — 20 times width = — 36, 
Width? — 20 times width + (10)? = 100 — 36 = 64, 
Width — 10 = + 8 
Width = + 8 + 10 
= 18, or2 
*, Width = 2 ft. Ans. 





5. A ScotcuH SuBsCRIBER.—Draw a plan, and find the 
area of a field from the subjoined notes taken from the field- 
book, which gives the measurement in links, 


to D 
1175 


775 

600 

225 
From A 


to C 200 
to E 320 
to B 225 


D 


Q 





N 
/ 





4 


AD x EF 
2 
1175 X 320 
2 
188,000 ; 
AH BH 
, AHB=——— 
_ 225 X 225 
a 2 
= 25,3123; 


CG x GD 
» COD eeeX SE 


__ 200 X_775 
= 2 


= 77,500; 
»» quadrilateral BCGH 
__ (BH_+ CG) x GH 
ia 2 
or (225 + 200) X 550 
cams 2 
= 425 X 275 
= 116,875; 
. Area of field = we x a 875) links 
= 407,686} links 
= 4'076875 acres 
4 


Area of triangle AED = 


” ” 


” 





TO, “307508 
40 





po. 12°ZRG8 


= 4 acres 12, poles. Ans, 
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6. P. X.—In the following 


0 
a 
‘eh A" 
buat Cin gettn 
q a. | 
/ A*S 
nN) 
L 





How is OS found ? 


Ss 
Area of triangle = ux 
= 6OS. 
Sum of sides = 7 + 8 + 12 
= 27 s 


Va} ( = 7) (# — (a? — 12) 
=4V27 xX 13 X II X 3 
V/ 11583 
of 107°81001... 
26°9525... 
26°9525... 
26°9525... + 6 
4°49208... Ans, 


.. Area of triangle 


I 





.. 60S 
Wherefore OS 


muon 


7. Jim.—The height of a frustrum of a pyramid is 4 inches ; 
the lower end is a rectangle, which is 9 inches by 12 ; the a 


end is a rectangle of which the longer side is 8 inches ; find the 
volume of the frustrum. . 
Shorter side of upper end = 9 x 8 in. 
12 
= 6in.; 
.. Volume of frustruam = {$(12 x 9 + V12 x 9x 8x 6 


+ 8 x 6)}cub. in. 
= {¢ (108 + VM 4X 3X9X4X2X3X? 
+ 48)} cub. in. 
= [$ {156 + (4 x 9 x 2)} ] cub. in. 
= {$(156 + 72)} cub. in. 


76 
ome (3 of 228) cub, in. 


= 304 cub. in. Ans, 


General. 


1. Ivry.—The writing is very good. In the large hand the 
curves are smooth and the forms correct, 90. The small hand 
will bear improvement. There are departures from the 
established forms, especially in the letters m, n, g, and y, and 
there is a want of grace and ease, 80. 


2, PERPLEXED EIGHTEEN.—We have no objection to give 
you advice, but you should not expect us to take the responsibility 
of deciding for you. If you have no liking forthe work you are 
engaged in, leave it. You won't reach the position you aim at 
without perseverance and enthusiasm. But if you have a 
genuine love for the vocation continue in it. Whether it be the 
best or not in itself, it would be the best for you. 


3. LANGSHAN.—Large hand fair, 70. You need to work at some 
good types and you will soon write well. Small hand fair, 70. 
The faults here will be obvious if you compare your work with 
the copies in Cowham'’s ‘ Mulhaiiser’ writing manual. 

Groups (@) and (4) are compulsory for all. If you have 
already passed in (c) and (¢) you can take any two groups 
in addition to (a) and (4). But it would be doubtful in our 
opinion if you could secure a pass by attempting only two groups. 
Our advice is to take groups (e) and (/). 





4. SHIFNAL.—Your query can only be done by Arithmetical | 


Progression. It appeared in our issue for Cctober, 18S2. 


5. SLADDIN.—Two weights P and Q hang over a smooth 
wheel, connected by a string, and P descends 18 ft. in 3: seconds. 
If however 5 oz. had been added to Q, Q would have descended 
through the same space in 4} seconds ; find PandQ. (Afaguus.) 

Let / stand for accelerating force ; 

Now, s = $f; 


.. In Ist case, 18 = Fag 
=$fx9 
2=3/ 
J = +4 
In 2nd case, 18 = 3/1 (4})* 
= $f! x 
= af) 
2 
8 
> l= xXx == 
Aes 18 i 
9 
— 16 
“D 
Q)f = a gravity 
Se.” et Re ee 
(2) f* = O+seP’ gravity 
P= 
(1) 4 = P+Q x 32; 
— P —Q x 8 
P+Q 
P+Q = 8P — 8Q, 
9Q = 7P, 
As Q = zP. 
Q-P+5 
le =— & x 32, 
(2) 7 OPPs s 7P+s 
pan ewes “2 
" 4P +P +5 
45 — 2P 
—ee ee 
45 + 16P 
a | a 2P 
45 + 16P . 


45 + 16P = (45 — 2P) x 18 
= 810 — 36P, 
16P + 36P = 810 — 45, 
52P = 765, 
a P = 76° 
= 14%} 
85 
“Oe 7 of 705 
ian: 9 52 
= any 
= 114}. 


Wherefore P = 14%} 0z. and Q = 1123 oz. Ans. 





6. Iantts Montts.—Your list of books is excellent. We 
imagine you need more practical acquaintance with the subject. 
Can you join a society for field work. Have you done anything 
with the microscope. You need to think and observe as well 
as read, 





7. SIGMA,—S. Thompson's‘ Lessons in Electricity’ will suit you, 
4s. 6d. ‘There are no manuals on Agriculture beyond those you 
most likely possess published at present. Read the answer 
to Langshan. Huxley and Findlater’s ‘Physiography,’ ‘ Astro- 
nomy’ by Lockyer, ‘The Sun’ by Young, ‘Volcanoes’ by Fudd, 
Geikie’s ‘Geology,’ Rudler’s ‘Petrology,’ are all good and 
suitable books. 


8. RrENzI.—Yes, you can take the 7th Standard work, and 
then take the papers for the 2nd year of your apprenticeship. 
The number of years you serve is a matter of arrangement with 
the teacher and the committee. Large hand 60, small hand 55. 


9. SUNNY.—The salary you name is a very high one. 
You can consult the scale of the London Board. There is 
great competition for the best posts. At the same time it is 
quite possible for you to succeed.: You should notice the 
advertisement and then apply in the usual way as to which you 
would receive information if you wrote to the offices of the 
board, 


w 
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10. STELLA.—The solution of your query appeared in our 
issue for June, 1886. 


11, A.—The problem can only be done by Arithmetic by ¢viai, 
but such solutions are unsatisfactory. 

You will finda similar question amongst 7odhunter's ‘ Problems 
which lead to Quadratic Equations,’ 


12. HODDLESDEN.—It is imfossidle to obtain the exact 
number by logarithms as the log of the number is only given to 
7 places of decimals. 

To find the integral number which has for its logarithm 
15°35253:— | 

Characteristic = 15; 

.". Number of integral figures = 16; 

Number corresponding to log 3525298 = 2°2518; 

Difference between *35253 and *3525298 = ‘oooc0002, 

For an increase of ‘ooo1, diff. = ‘0000193 ; 

.. Number = 2,251,801,051,567,256. Ans. 





3. Essrx.—There is an account of the system in Fitch’s 
lectures. The man and his life were described in these pages 
in the III. and IV. volumes. Then there is a volume on the 
Kindergarten in Hughes’ Library and a volume by Herman 
Goldammer (Williams and Norgate), and one by Baroness Von 
Biilow. 


14. ANx1ous.—The phrase ‘O Father’ is outside the sentence 
altogether and cannot be put as qualifying or extending any part 
of it. It is in the nominative case and may as well be put where 
it was as anywhere else. One of the inconveniences of the 
squared spaces is that it leaves no room for peculiarities of this 
sort. ‘This is why some authorities prefer writing the clauses 
down under each other and describing them as necessity requires. 


ys SURSCRIBER.—The information you require is fully set out 
in the syllabus of the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, 
H. Froude, Amen Corner, London, and in the syllabus of the 
S.S.A. issued by the University of St. Andrews, Aberdeen. 
It will save time and prevent confusion if you write to the 
Secretary in each case. He will forward you a copy of the 
latest regulations. We should think the examinations are quite 
within your reach. 


16. SCIENTIFIC.—The last edition of Fowne’s ‘ Inorganic 
Chemistry’ would suit you very well. Ifyou are reading privately 
you would do well to use Bloxam's ‘Chemistry’ (5th edition) 
at the same time. ‘ Experimental Physics’ can be read in 
Ganét or Deschanel. Small books on special subjects such as 
Garnett’s ‘ Heat,’ S. Thompson’s ‘ Lessons in Electricity’ will 
be found useful. Some practical acquaintance with the subjects 
would be excellent if you are near a class where it could be 
obtained, Huxley and Martin’s ‘General Biology’ is the 
standard elementary text book. Special subjects may have 
to be sought elsewhere. ref. Marshall has issued a nice 
little book on the Frog, and A/x/ey has a volume in the 
International Series on the Crayfish. //ux/ey’s ‘ Invertebrata’ 
may be consulted for particular forms. 


17. X. Y. Z.—We have no hesitation in recommending as 
models of penmanship (1) Cowham’s ‘ Mulhaiiser’s Writing 
Manual’ (price 6d.), and (2) Cowham’s new set of copy books, 
published by J. Hughes, 4, Pilgrim Street. You could easily 
get specimens and then judge for yourself, 


18. R. A. N. C.—Neither of the subjects you name are 
taken at the Scholarship examination. But previous success 
in them brings additional marks to the candidate, We 
cannot tell you how many, nor need you enquire, as the lines 
which separate the classes are n@t mecessarily drawn at a 
definite figure. There are always about the same number in 
the 1st Class but it by no means follows that the average 
number of marks is the same, and we know the number of 
candidates varies. 


19. G. BeyNon.—We have no hesitation in arranging the 
specimens sent to us in the following order. A is the best, 
B comes next, and lastly C, though the capitals in C are better 
than those in B, 


20. ANxIous.—Our space will not allow us to give you a 
paraphrase of a piece of poetry thirty lines in length, especiall 
as the meaning of most of it is perfectly obvious. We will 
however explain any short passage in it with pleasure. 

VOL. VI. 








21. EXCELSIor.—You should write all the exercises and get 
them corrected, and if you have no other means of getting this 
done buy the key, but this is not of much use, only telling what 
is right, not why it is right or whether you are right or wrong 
when your version is not like it. Buy the Latin Principia 
Part II. and use it in connection with the Part I. You may go 
through Part I. before you sit for your scholarship. 


22. A. H. Y.—The book you name is excellent and dear. 
You won't find a long account of the two types in any book. 
There is a short history of them in Huxley’s ‘ Invertebrata.’ 
The development of the other two is fully treated in Balfour's 
‘Embryology.’ Both these books are dear and it is only 
portions of them that you require. It is a positive drawback 
to you and other private students that there is no book which 
covers the ground. You have to spend much time and much 
money for what is only a small matter after all. 


23. EN AVANt.—We do not want to ciscourage you, but you 
really should not ask what marks a piece of a would 
be worth in a Certificate Examination when there is not a single 
letter formed correctly. The only praise we can give is that the 
writing is legible, and that isa great merit. Before sending to 
us again get a good set of copies and practice a few minutes a 
day fora month, and you won’t have wasted your time. We 
cannot state the number of marks likely to be obtained (you 
say attained, pay great attention to your English). 


24. Gyrn.—The writing is excellent, 90. Be careful not to 
use the side of the pen as a few strokes are not quite smooth. 
Yes, a good paper in one subject will help to carry you through 
the examination even if the other be weak. ‘Turn to the 
chapter, Scales of notation, in any algebra, and you will see the 
method at once. There is no way of getting the answer by 
inspection. 


25. T1m.—Both the large hand and the small hand are good : 
but they are capable of great improvement. The form of the 
letters is often wrong, and the writing lacks evenness, grace, 
and elegance. 


26. BERLLAN.—For the first year the writing is not 
discreditable. It is worth about 30 out of 60. If you practice 
the copies and study the suggestions in Cowhkam’s * Manual of 
Writing ’ you will soon make progress. 


27. G.H.M.—The best advice we can give you is to write to 
the Diocesan inspector and ask him what you should read. 
He will be glad to answer your letter, and his recommendations 
will be specially valuable to you. Be sure you follow them. 

28. PERTINAX.—The book that would just seem to suit is 
Smith's ‘French Principia,’ Parts I. and it. The thirdpast 
(just out) contains a valuable Syntax, but you camousesparts I, 
and II. at first. Keys to these are published andyou could get 
them by application to the publishers, or by advertising in the 
column in the Practical Teacher devoted to that purpose. 


29, ABEDNEGO.—Both words are adverbs. 


30 CoLi. Prec.—The weather in this country depends upon 
the quarter from which the wind blows, and is on the whole wet, 
dry, warm, or cold accordingly. But, as a matter of fact we 
believe that the weather zs o¢ so very changeable in the spring 
months. An E, wind for a month or six weeks is by no means 
uncommon, we wish it were. 


31. L.R.W.--The subject is no doubt unfamiliar to you. 
The book you name is not the best, and for a beginner not 
suitable, A ‘Tutors’ Guide’ (Heywood and Co., Manchester), 
contains some good hints on the subject which would be useful 
to you. Buy Vyvyan’s text book (Bell and Co.), and if you 
want a more difficult one get the best there is to be had, 
C. Smith's (Macmillan and Co.) 


32. CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER.—You are taking the most 
advanced examination for a teacher’s certificate. It is a surprise 
to us that you should gravely send a specimen of writing for 
criticism in which there is not a single. letter correctly formed. 
For ordinary purposes your writing would serve fairly well, but 
for copy setting it leaves much to be desired. If you have time 
buy a book and practise. Small hand 45; large hand 20. 


33- AsSISTANT.—Write to the Secretary of the Archbishop ; 
he will inform you at once. 
If 
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34. IGNoRAMUs.—Construction when used in grammar means 
a form of words, a phrase or a sentence. The absolute 
construction in Greek is the genitive, in Latin the ablative, in 
English the nominative together with with a participle, active 
or passive, as, Spring advancing, the swallows reappear. 
A pregnant construction is one where more is meant than at 
first appears from the form of the words. Such sentences 
abound in Tacitus. 


35. B.—We believe that if you explain the circumstances to 
him he will hear you read and give you marks accordingly. 
Try him, 

36. Ev1zaA.—Desery—a trans. reg. verb, ind, mood, pres. 
tense, act. voice, Ist per., sing., agreeing with I. Zie—an 
intrans, irreg. verb, pres. tense, infinitive mood, gov. by ‘descry.’ 

37. W.R.—Todhunter will suit you very well, thoughrit is 
not an easy book nor the best. You don’t require more than 
chapters I.,II., and III. Buy Vyvyan’s book on the same subject 
and read such portions as the syllabus prescribes. As to the 
Trigonometry you may omit all after chapter 16. You would 
do well to get Zock’s ‘Trigonometry,’ Part I., and use it with 
the other, or alone. It is easier and contains all you want. 


38. Jutivus Casar.—(a) We know of no regulation to that 
effect, though it would appear to be a capital requirement. 
(6) The code is the law and there is no mention of it. (¢) Not 
as a whole, nor necessarily, so far as we know, in part. 

39. H.M.—Tell us enough to make the advice we offer you 
worth having. As it is we can only say that you will find a 
most excellent guide in Dr. Addott’s ‘ Via Latina.’ There is no 
key to it and Smith's ‘Latina Principia’ may therefore suit 
you better, 

40, R.B.—You will find the authorities in Dr. Smith's 
* Agricola’ and Book I. of the Annals. 


0 








Science Hotes. 


WE have before drawn attention to the remarkable 
weather experienced in this country during this year. 
The persistently low temperature of July and August 
kas been followed by weather exceptionally warm. 
There were only two years—1880 and 1884—which 
could in any way compare with this year for the cold 
in the early part of the year and the warmth in the 
autumn. The causes of these varying irregularities 
are at present but imperfectly understood. 


* * 
* 


Mr, F. Siemens has lately discovered a new way of 
repairing furnace linings while they are white hot, which 
is likely to be serviceable to glass manufacturers. 
While the furnace is at a very high temperature 
powdered quartz or common sand is projected against 
the soft places in the furnace, This material readily 
adheres to the furnace and thereby strengthens it. The 
method is to direct a blast of sand from a small waggon 
much as water could be projected from a small fire- 
engine. Repairs are thus readily made. 

* * 
- 


THE present year will be memorable as the first in 
which a serious attempt has been made to grow tobacco 
in this country on a large scale, So far the experiments 
have warranted the belief that it will be a commercial 
success. Farmers have been casting about for crops 
that will pay ; and it will be an immense relief if it is 
found that Kent will produce as good tobacco as hops. 
The final test remains to be applied—whether it will 
smoke well. We believe that the crops have been 
purchased by an eminent manufacturing firm. We 
may therefore rest satisfied that the new tobacco will 
have every chance of being adapted to the British taste. 





Art the late meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
Mr. F. Siemens contributed a paper on combustion, 
with special reference to requirements necessary in a 
perfect burner. He gave interesting particulars in 
regard to the action of cool surfaces in dissociating the 
substances burned. He showed that smoke within 
the furnace chamber is caused by flame in the first 
instance touching surfaces which then become en- 
veloped in a dense cloud of dissociated carbon which 
prevents the heat rays from reaching them. He ex- 
hibited a gas burner which he proposed to substitute 
for the English fire-place, and by means of which he 
stated that heat would be much more uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the room. The flame was intensely 
bright and hot, which was in part due to its being fed 
with hot air, and working with free development of 
flame which was entirely out of contact with any 
surfaces. 

* * 
* 

La Nature has just described and illustrated a 
machine for producing a material which under the 
name of wood-wool has come into great favour in 
different employments. The material is wood cut into 
very fine shavings, so fine that the wood can beemployed 
for many purposes in which wool was formerly used, 
It was first used for packing, but it was afterwards 
found to be well adapted for stuffing mattresses and 
for the filtration of liquids. It is elastic, like horse 
hair, and of course beautifully sweet and clean. 

* # 
a 


ProressoR CARNELLY contributed a paper to the 
British Association on the air of dwellings and schools 
in relation to disease. The author has made elaborate 
experiments in Perth and Dundee. His conclusions 
are very striking, and are in general harmony with 
what one has long felt to be the truth. We were, 
however, hardly prepared to find that a person who is 
born and brought up in one room hasa chance of 
living only half as long as those born and brought up 
in a four-roomed house. After pointing out the para- 
mount importance of an abundance of fresh air, the 
author suggests that in many cases the evil said to be 
due to over pressure in schools was doubtless due to 
imperfect ventilation, and that if Dundee may be taken 
as an example of a British town, then certainly our 
schools are very imperfectly ventilated ; and that for 
improvement in this respect the advantage of me- 
chanical ventilation should be strongly insisted upon, 

* * 
* 

Sir Pxitip Macnus is known as the able and 
energetic organiser of the system of technical instruc- 
tion instituted by the City Guilds. He has contributed 
an interesting paper to the Contemporary Review for 
November. Few persons are so well qualified to 
speak on the subject of manual work in schools. 
He is thoroughly acquainted with technical instruction 
on the continent, having visited many important centres 
in connection with the Royal Commission on Technical 
Education, and still more recently as English delegate 
to the Conference at Bordeaux. Sir Philip Magnus 
is an educationist and recognises the folly of attempting 
to transplant foreign systems into this country 
irrespective of the often entirely different social 
conditions and habits of the people. Teachers who 
watch the direction in which public opinion is moving 
will not fail to see that science teaching, and, as its 
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natural application and outgrowth, manual work and 
technical instruction, are destined to come to the front 
in the very near future. Children must have a better 
acquaintance with the world they live in even at the 
expense of parsing and spelling a little worse. We 
are not carried away with reports of the superiority of 
French and German schools. So long as there are 
four and a half millions of children in Germany 
taught by 60,000 masters, and nearly 3,000 schools 
with one master, where according to their own regu- 
lations there should be two, and many schools where 
each teacher has 150, 200, 250, and even 280 pupils, 
we leave to those who do not understand the question 
to get what consolation they can from a comparison 


of German with English schools as at present | 
organised. But it cannot be denied that in France | 


and Germany the importance and even the necessity 
of bringing the child into communication with the 
things around him has been fully realized and the 
rapid development of this instruction should not be 
lost sight of by our educational authorities. 





—— 


Publications Received, 


Bell, G., and Sons— 


Handbook of Historical Geology. By A. J. Jukes Browne, 
B.A., F.G.S. 
Comparative Grammar and Philology. By A.C. Price, M.A. 


Blackie and Son— 


The Log of the Flying Fish. By Harry Collingwood. 
Ten Boys who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now. 
By Jane Andrews. 
The Hawthorns. By Amy Walton. 
Teddy. By John C. Hutcheson. 
Perseverance Island. By Douglas Frazar. 
Little Mop and other Stories. By Mrs. Bray. 
The Tree Cake and other Stories. By W. L. Rooper, 
Nurse Peggy and Little Dog Trip. By Two Sisters, 
Hidden Seed. By Emma Leslie, 
oats Two Sovereigns, By Annie S, Fenn, 
Jrsula’s Aunt. ay, Annie S. Fenn, 
Alf. Jetsam. By Mrs. Cupples. 
Missy. By F. Bayford-Harrison. 
The Redfords. By Mrs. Cupples. 
With Wolfe in Canada. By G., A. Henty. 
The Lads of Little Clayton. By R. Stead, 
Yussuf, the Guide. By G. Manville Fenn. 
Reefer and Rifleman. B. i; Percy Groves, 
Aboard the Mersey. By Mrs. G. Cupples. 
Sepperl, the Drummer Boy. By Mary C. Rowsell. 
A Blind Pupil. By Annie S, Fenn. 
Lost and Found. By Mrs. C. Rother. 
Fisherman Grim. By Mary C, Rowsell. 
Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. By George MacDonald, 








At the back of the North Wind. By G. MacDonald. 


| 

| 
The Story of English Literature. By Anna Buckland, 
A School Bank Manual. By Agnes Lambert. 
Guide to Employment in the Civil Service. 


Fisher Unwin, T.— 


The Story of the Nations—Carthage. By A. T. Church, 
M.A., and A. Gilman, M.A. 


Heywood, John— 


The Swiss Family Robinson. By Alfonzo Gardiner. 
Examples of Machine Construction and Drawing, Books 1 
and 2. By Thomas Jones. 


Hibbert, Mrs.— 
Infants’ Drill, By Mrs. Hibbert. 


Hodder and Stoughton— 
Yensie Walton’s Womanhood. By S. R. Clark. 


Longmans, Green, and Co.— 
Sir Roger de Coverley, with Notes. By David Salmon. 


Marcus Ward and Co.— 
The Oriel Geographical Readers, Standards 3 and 4. 


Murby, T.— 


Murby’s New Colonial and Commercial Map of the World 
in Hemispheres. 


National Society's Depository.— 


The Heroine of a Basket Van. By M. Bramston, 
Scapegrace Dick. By Frances Mary Peard. 


Nelson, T., and Sons— 


Royal Star Readers—No, 5. 

Queer Little Folks. By Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Our Boys, and other Stories. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

A Dog’s Mission, and other Stories. By Mrs, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

The Story of the Spanish Armada. 

Monsters of the Sea. 

Georgie Merton ; or, Only a Girl. 

Jack Hoper; a Tale of South Africa. By Commander 
Cameron. 


Partridge, S. W., and Co— 
‘ Seeking and Finding ’ Almanack for 1887. 


Philip, G., and Son— 


The Elements of Euclid, Book I. By James Martin. 
Philips’ Kindergarten Fag we | Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Philips’ Script Letters for Perforating and Sewing. 


Relfe Bros.— 


Récréations Frangaises. 


Sampson, Low and Co.— 
How to Develop General Vocal Power. 
By J. P. Sandlands, M.A. 


Shaw, John F., and Co.— 
Dickie’s Attic. By Catherine Shaw. 
Hump and All. By C. Lockhart Gordon, 
The Golden Pavement. By E. Chapman. 
Happy Holidays. By C. Shaw. 
Something for Sunday. By C. Shaw. 
Fairy Phoebe. By L. Taylor. 
Through Unknown Ways. By E. L. Guernsey. 
His Guardian Angel. By Emily Brodie. 
To-morrow. By Mrs. Stanley Leathes, 
We Wives. By L. Cooper. 
Madge Hardwicke. By Agnes Giberne, 
Young Ishmael Conway. 
Climbing Higher. By J. F. Armstrong. 
Not so very long Ago. 
The Witch of the Rocks, By M. S. Winchester. 
Maggie's Mistake. By Mrs. Lucas Shadwell, 
Our Darlings. By Dr. Barnardo, 
Himself. 


| Smith, Elder and Co.— 


The Cornhill Magazine—November. 


Stanford, E.— 


Stanford's Intermediate School Physical and Political Atlas. 


| The Clarendon Press Warehouse— 


Euripides, Medea, Parts 1 and 2 (with Notes, &c.). By C, B. 
Heberden, M.A, 
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Wotes of x Pesson on Movements of the Air. 


BY JOS, H. COWHAM, F.G.S., 


Lecturer on School Method: Westminster Training College. 


III.—LAND AND SEA BREEZES, 


(PART I.) 


INFORMATION ARRANGED IN 
TEACHING ORDER. 


A. Revision of facts and truths taught in 
previous lessons. 


1. Air rushes through any opening into a room 
when the air in the room is warmer than the 
air outside. 


2. Air is forced up a chimney, and balloons are 
carried upward by a similar movement of 
heavy air towards the warmed and hence 
lighter air. 


3. Air exerts pressure, and when air of two 
different relative weights is found in any 
locality a movement immediately sets in of 
the dense air towards the rare. 


B. The simplest wind movements and 
facts concerning them. 


1. Of all wind movements the Land 
and Sea Breezes are amongst the 
most widespread in their operations and 
the most simple in their explanation. 


2. Along the coasts where these winds prevail 
a breeze sets in during the day time from 
the sea towards the land. At the same time 
the land surface becomes very much hotter 
than the water. 


3. At night when the sea is warmer than the 
land a wind sets in from the land towards 
and over the sea. 


4. Land and sea breezes occur in tropical and 
sub-tropical countries, and as the wind is a 
cool one during the day, it modifies in a very 
agreeable manner the intense mid-day heat 
of these warm latitudes. : 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND TEACHING 
HINTS. 


1. Recall the experiment of the egg forced into the bottle on 
account of the pressure of the cold air upon the warm air within. 
(See Fig. B, page 417.) 


2. Show the diagram of a rising balloon given in Lesson No, 
1, Movements of Air, 


3. Impress this by showing again the experiment of crushing 
the paper on the top of the vessel by pumping out some of the 
air within the vessel, (See Fig. A, page 417.) 





Fig. I, 
2 and 3. These facts are to be stated and made clear by the 
help of the above diagram. 


The connection between the change in the temperature of 
the land as compared with that of the sea and the change of 
wind in consequenge is a most important one. ‘The association 
should be forcibly impressed, The reason of this connection 
will be shown later on in the lesson, 


4. The change of wind is not sufficiently marked along our 
coast for children to notice it. The difference in the heat of the 
Jand and water is well known to every bather who has felt the 
stones on a beach looking south, about noon, before entering the 
water, 
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(PART II.) 


INFORMATION ARRANGED IN 
TEACHING ORDER. 


C. Application of the facts and truths in para- 
graph A in explanation of those in 
paragraph B. 


1. Simple and usual explanation:—The 
land is highly heated during the day, whilst 
the sea remains comparatively cool, the air 
above the land then becomes heated and as 
a consequence the colder and heavier air 
over the sea presses away the warmer and 
hence lighter air over the land. 


2. Less familiar causes which assist in 
the formation of these winds :— 


(a) It has been shown above that dense air 
presses towards air that is rare. Tf land be 
heated by the sun at A the tendency of the 
air over the land will be to swell upwards. 


(4) The surface barometers at A and B register 
no change, for there is the same amount of 
air above them as before. But the barometer 
at C (200 feet high) will stand higher than 
the one at D, Why? 


Because it bears above it the same layers 
of air as the barometer at D plus the 
air which,has risen over it from the 
bottom layer. 


Two Results follow :— 


1. An upper current of air sets in from the 
high to the low barometer, é.¢., from C to D, 


The transfer of air from over the barometer 
at A and its collection over the baro- 
meter at B causes the surface barometer 
B to rise higher than at A. Hence:— 


2. Asurface current of air sets in from B to 
A. ‘This surface current we term the Sea 
breeze. A similar explanation accounts for 
the production of the Land breeze. 


DEFINITION— 


Land and Sea breezes are periodical winds 
which blow along the coasts of tropical and 
sub-tropical countries. 


They are due to the unequally heated 
surfaces of adjacent land and water areas 
and to the change of air pressure’ which 

follows. 


ILLUSTRATION AND OTHER 
TEACHING HINTS. 


Show that the movement of air here stated is analagous to 
that of a draught through a doorway or that which forces up a 
balloon, 


N.B.—Avoid saying that the air rises over the land forming 
@ vacuum and that the cold air rushes in to take its place. If 
a large vacuum could be formed over a large area the inrush of 
air towards it would take place with terrific force. 








Fig. 2.—Showing the swelling upwards of the heated air over 
the land. 


By means of the diagram drawn in coloured chalks, indicate 
the different layers resting evenly upon the surface before sun- 
rise and the change produced by the hot surface of the land 
towards midday. 


Allow the class to state the effects of this change upon the 
relative readings of the four barometers. 


The reasoning here depends upon a clear knowledge of the 
general truth stated and illustrated at the beginning of this 
lesson, viz., that ‘air movement is from an area of high pressure 
towards another area of low pressure.’ The diagram above 
shows how the changes in the barometric stations are brought 
about. 


The class should be allowed to apply the general truth stated 
above in explanation of the particular breezes called here the 
Land and Sea breezes. 


Portions of this statement might be obtained in answer to test 
questions at the end of the lesson, and the whole statement or 
one similar in meaning should be expected in writing from the 
class afterwards. 
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Publications Rebietved. 





PRIZE BOOKS. 


Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons’ List. 
First Notice. 


(1) Jack Hooper. By Commander V. L. Cameron, 


This is an important work of 348 pages, in which the 
gifted and experienced author follows the fortunes of a 
high spirited lad, who is supposed to tell his own story, to 
South Africa. The author believes, and those who study 
the signs of the times for the most part agree with him, 
that the ‘ dark continent ’—interior and all—is eventually 
to play an important part in the history of the world. 
Commander Cameron has already led his boy readers 
‘Across Africa,’ from east to west, being the first European 
who had ever succeeded in making that journey ; and he 
would now tell them of the more southern portion. 

The book is illustrated with a goodly number of spirited 
full page pictures, of which the more domestic scenes, 
though, may be, not so attractive to the lad as those of the 
chase, are, we expect, the more reliable. 

There are some well told accounts of fights with the 
largest mammalia that inhabit this interesting part of the 
world, which will delight all schoolboys’ hearts. 

We cannot help believing, as well as hoping, that the 
volume may not only be entertaining and instructive, but 
of real practical use in encouraging our young men to go 
where much good may be done. 


(2) The Story of the Spanish Armada. 


No fictitious characters figure in this little volume. The 
author has merely aimed at giving as truthful and as full 
an account as possible of what he aptly terms ‘a 
decisive event in the history of modern civilization.’ 
There is at the beginning a short sketch of the events of 
the preceding years, which led up to the expedition. 

The illustrations are worthy of considerable notice, 
being reductions of plates in the work on the same subject 
by John Pine, published in 1739. They consist of 
portraits, which are taken from the margins of Pine’s 
larger pictures, and of charts, one of which shows the 
* several places of actions’ and points out the spots where 
many of the Spanish ships were destroyed on their way 
home. 

At the conclusion of the volume there are two old 
ballads reprinted, both of which were written by Thomas 
Deloney and published in the year 1588, one on the 
Queen’s visit to Tilbury Fort ; the other on the overthrow 
of the Armada. In additiou to these we have a stanza— 
music and all—of a Psalm of Thanksgiving called ‘A 
Song of the Period,’ of which the versification, we are 
bound to add, is not of a very high order, the little work 
concluding with Macaulay’s well known fragment on the 
subject. 

We heartily commend the author’s success in his 
attempt to make history, pure and simple, interesting and 
attractive. 


(3) Georgie Merton. By Florence Harrington. 


‘Or only a Girl,’ is added to the above name, as a title 
of this pretty little story. The heroine has a twin brother, 
and the two seem, in a way, to have changed places; 
not that the girl is altogether unfeminine ; but the 
nobler acts are done by her, and the more cowardly ones 
by her brother. Hers, not his, is the arm that saves her- 
self and others ; hers too is the courage that animates 
him to better and more manly conduct. 

The book abounds with incidents of a very possible 
nature and ought to make girls wish to be as truthful and 
as real as she was, whose story is here told. 





(4) Monsters of the Sea. By John Gibson. 


The illustrations of this little work would almost oblige 
anyone who pickad it up to read it. The frontispiece, for 
instance, where we have depicted the dragging on board 
the French steamer Alecton, in November, 1861, the 
giant calamary, compels one almost to turn at once to 
the page indicated for information. : 

The book is not meant simply to amuse but to instruct, 
and it even gives the gist of the correspondence between 
the captain of the Daedalus and Professor Owen on the 
subject of the sea-monster seen by the former in 1848 
between S. Helena and the Cape. 

In addition to the account of the serpent mentioned 
above we have that of several others. 

We need hardly say that the octopus is fully and well 
described, with anecdotes of its habits. 


(5) A Dog’s Mission and other Stories. By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


(6) Our Dogs and other Stories. By the same 
Author, 


(7) Queer Little Folks. By the same Author. 


Few authors know better how to tell short stories than 
Mrs. Stowe. These three little volumes would be in- 
valuable to one who is expected to keep her charges 

uiet for an hour or so by reading to them a story, day by 
ie. at the night’s close. 

The illustrators name is not given, but some of the 
pictures in outline are extremely spirited, and could be 
made very useful as copies, to enlarge, by means of the 
pentograph. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Second Notice. 


Yensie Walton’s Womanhood. By S. R. Graham 
Clark. 


This is a sequel to a volume of the same name, without 
of course the word ‘ womanhood.’ 

At the commencement of this part of her story we find 
our heroine entering the family of a Colonel Germaine, 
who resides in New York. 

Colonel Germaine’s eldest son is a deformed lad, with 
whose state of mind, affected by his bodily ailments, the 
young governess thoroughly sympathises, and to whom 
she proves of incalculable good. 

We will not follow the beautiful girl through all her 
many, both joyful and painful experiences, but simply 
state that the story is well worth reading and of a dis- 
tinctly religious nature—religious, that is, of an American 
type—by which we mean that there is a great deal more 
said about religion than we find amongst our best and 
most religious people in this country—either in books or 
real life. 


The Heroine of a Basket Van. By M. Bramston. 
London : National Society’s Depository. 


The story of the trials of the childhood of the brave 
and honest little Christian, Phenie Redmoor, is full of 
interest and well supplied with incident. The incidents, 
however, are of an untoward kind almost throughout the 
book, and the interest is therefore somewhat depressing. 
As many as five deaths of young, old, and middle-aged 
persons are recorded, and this prevents the book from 
being quite as cheerful as one would naturally prefer for 
children’s reading. Nevertheless, the story of the little 
heroine is calculated to impress lessons of courage and 
integrity, of unselfishness and perseverance in well doing ; 
and we believe that with many readers, even among 
children, the sadness of a story is no demerit. 
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Messrs. Blackie’s List. 
Second Notice. 


(1) Yussuf the Guide. By G. Manville Fenn. 


This is, according to the title-page, ‘ The Strange Story 
of the travels in Asia Minor of Burne the Lawyer, Preston 
the Professor, and Lawrence the Sick. 

Lawrence, the sick, is the ward of the two other 
travellers, and as the professor is about to proceed to Asia 
Mimor for literary purposes, and poor Lawrence’s doctor 
suggests a warmer climate as the only chance of saving 
his life—the other guardian determines that the lad shall 
have the requisite change with the professor, and that he 
too will accompany them, having deserved, as he thinks, 
a holiday after his many years’ labour in Serjeant’s Inn. 

At Smyrna, through the instrumentality of the landlord 
of their hotel, who is an Englishman, they pick up their 
guide, who gives the title to the volume. 

This Yussuf turns out to be a most faithful servant, and 
his devotion to his masters, and specially to the sick lad, 
is beautifully depicted. 

Mr. Fenn has given us here some of his best efforts at 
word-painting of eastern scenery. 

We heartily commend the work as one that will amuse 
while it instructs—elevating its readers to aspirations after 
higher and better things. 


(2) With Wolfe in Canada. By G. A. Henty. 


The details here given of the celebrated contest for 
supremacy between the English and the French in 
America are gathered from the work entitled ‘ Montcalm 
and Wolfe” by Mr. Francis Parkman, and from the 
detailed history of the Louisbourg and Quebec Expe- 
ditions by Major Knox, who served under Amherst and 
Wolfe. 

Our story, as told here, begins in the little seaside town 
of Sidmouth, which a hundred years or more ago was a 
far more important place relatively with its neighbours 
than it is now. 

Jim Walsham—the son of the doctor of Sidmouth, who 
had died two years previously to the opening of the tale— 
is the lad around whose fictitious existence the historical 
facts encircle. 

It is some time before the author takes us to Canada, 
many pages being filled with some account of the boyhood 
of the hero, and of the girlhood of a small child, whose 
history we will not divulge. 

It is of course to the actual history involved in the book 
that we look principally, and we need only add that it 
is done in Mr. Henty’s usual thorough and graphic style. 


(3) The Lads of Little Clayton. By R. Stead. 


This is a story of village lads who, the author thinks, 
are ‘interesting animals, if only examined closely enough 
and carefully enough.’ 

Some five of the chapters, it seems, have been already 
published in the ‘ Boys’ Own Paper.’ 

We don’t think that Mr. Stead need have troubled him- 
self very much to satisfy those friends of his who were 
astonished at his writing of such specimens of humanity. 
No doubt the male descendant of a long line of agricul- 
tural labourers, many of whom never learned to read, and 
whose existence was a mere machine-like following of the 
plough, preparing the ground for her crops and gathering 
them in, is a very difficult creature to impress with any 
ideas, beyond the simplest ; but there are other lads than 
such in every village, whose fathers have read the news- 
papers, and unconsciously cultivated their reasoning 
faculties, which enlargements have shown themselves in 
their children. Such children have a fund of pure child- 
like fun in their composition, and as such are bound to 
make enough history in their own little sphere, which 
will interest their relatives, if not the world at large. 

We cannot help believing that this little work may be of 
use to those taking an interest in boys, however poor or 
humble, showing them how to get at them—and how to 
influence them, directly and indirectly. 





(4) Reefer and Rifleman. By J. Percy Groves. 


This is a tale of the two Services. 

It is not often that one who commences life in one of 
our fighting services leaves it to join the other ; but such 
things have happened. We have here the narrative of a 
lad whose story as a midshipman as midshipmen were of 
whom Captain Marryat wrote, occupies the first half of 
the volume, when he goes to the old military college at 
Great Marlow. 

The last half of the book gives us stirring accounts of 
events that happened in the Peninsula. yop 

We heartily commend the book as healthy in its tone 
and valuable in its information. 


(5) Hidden Seed. By Emma Leslie. 

(6) Alf Jetsam. By Mrs. Geo. Cupples. 

(7) The Redfords. By the same Author. 

(8) Ursula’s Aunt. By Annie S, Fenn. 

(9) Jack’s Two Sovereigns. By the same Author. 


(10) Missy. By F. Bayford Harrison. 


These six little volumes are of about 125 pages each, 
and are, except perhaps the first, suitable for girls and 
boys of from ten to twelve years of age. ; : 

They are each of them illustrated by a single picture in 
colours. Hidden Seed is the account of a year in a girl’s 
life who is fifteen on the day the story opens, when we 
find her making a resolution as to her special method of 
working for others’ good ; but she finds instead that it is 
her duty and her pleasure to be of use in a very quiet and 
humdrum way, as so many others have done and will do. 

Alf Jetsam has ‘found afloat’ added as a part of the 
title, we need therefore scarcely tell our readers that 
the story has to do with the coast and the sea. 

In her other work Mrs. Cupples has taken her boy and 
girl readers to New Zealand, and depicts with a good 
deal of power the struggles and pleasures of a settler’s 
life in that interesting colony. 

Annie S. Fenn’s two little stories are quite equal to 
anything she has done before—Jack’s two sovereigns 
being the more original of the two. 2 

Missy is a pretty story of the loss and partial destruc- 
tion of a valuable old book, around which several 
interesting personages assemble, some of whom we learn 
to like and to admire. 


(11) The Tree Cake and other Stories. By 
W. L. Rooper. 


(12) Little Mop and other Stories. By Mr. 
Bray. 


(13) Nurse Peggy and Little Dog Trip. By 


Two Sisters. 


These are three little books, smaller than the last batch 
we spoke of, and as there are in the two former ones five 
and three distinct stories respectively we need not add 
that they are very short. ; f 

They are almost simple enough to read to little children 
who cannot read sufficiently well to amuse themselves 
with a book. 

In Nurse Peggy we have a very astonishing denouement, 
almost more remarkable than that in the celebrated Jack- 
daw of Rheims. 


Ten Boys who lived on the Road from Long 
Ago to Now. By Jane Andrews. 

The idea of this work is a very happy one, and is 
admirably carried out. The author takes us back to the 
time when the Aryan race dwelt on the slopes of the 
Hindoo Koosh mountains, and brings us a long journey 
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down the stream of history. In a charmingly simple and 
attractive style, she depicts the character and environment 
of ten typical boys of successive ages and various races 
chosen to illustrate the development of the English or 
American boy of the present time. Thus we have Kablu 
the Aryan boy, Darius the Persian, Cleon the Greek, 
Horatius the Roman, Wulf the Saxon, and representatives 
of the Norman, the English, the Puritan, the Yankee, and 
the Londoner. Each, except perhaps the last, is shown at 
his best, and so occasion is found to educe from each 
some lesson of sound morality, such as respect, courage, 
truth, obedience, patriotism, loyalty, and this not as of 
set purpose, but as naturally springing out of an apparently 
truthful narrative. We have followed the whole course of 
the work with exquisite pleasure, for there is abundant 
evidence that it could only be produced by one possessed 
of much well-digested ethnological knowledge, consider- 
able imaginative power, and a strong sympathy with 
childhood. Though specially written for boys, Mrs. 
Andrews’ book cannot fail to interest older readers, and 
teachers should find its concrete examples of ancient 
systems of education particularly interesting and 
suggestive. The last chapter closes with a fable which 
has for its moral what may be regarded as the moral of 
the whole book: ‘It is not what_a boy Aas, but what a 
boy zs, that makes him valuable to the world, and the 
world valuable to him.’ 

The publishers tell us that this edition has been slightly 
altered to make the work more suitable for British 
children ; but indications that it was written by an 
American for children in the United States are not 
wanting. 

The paper, typography, binding, and illustrations, are 
all very good. 


The Log of the ‘Flying Fish.’ By Harry 
Collingwood. 

This is one of those marvellous Munchausen-like stories 
which we suppose Jules Verne is responsible for bringing 
into fashion. We have a detailed description of the 
construction of a wonderful vessel which can navigate the 
high regions of the atmosphere or the extreme depths of 
the ocean with equal facility. The inventor is a German 
scientist named Professor Von Schalckenberg. His 
remarks as they appear in the first chapter are somewhat 
provoking, as may be understood when we give a sentence, 
‘Bud if navigable balloons are to be gonsdrugded, 
aeronauds musd durn do other maderials, and adobd 
another form,’ and state that in paragraph after paragraph 
is the spelling similarly distorted. 

It is a great relief to find that the German professor falls 
easily and without comment into the ordinary English 
pronunciation soon after the twentieth page is past. 
But apart from the exaggerated mis-representation of 
German-English, one may doubt whether exaggerations 
of the wonders of science have any real value. The actual 
facts of scientific progress are wonderful enough, and there 
may be here and there some scientific substratum for the 
extravagant adventures of the voyagers in the Flying Fish ; 
but how many among the boys for whom this book is 
written will be able to sift the false from the true? The 
majority perhaps will regard it, like the adventures of 
Baron Munchausen, as fiction without alloy ; and in that 
case they will undoubtedly find entertainment. The 
volume is effectively illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, 
and is produced in the excellent style which is character- 
istic of Messrs. Blackie’s prize books. 


The Hawthorns: A Story about Children. By 
Amy Walton. 

The children of whom this story treats are the children 
of the Vicar of Easney. Their little joys and sorrows, 
not little to them, are told in a simple pleasant fashion, 
which will make the book a favourite with many a young 
reader who will not fail to glean wholesome lessons in the 
midst of the enjoyment the reading will give. The 
volume has a pretty exterior and three full-page 
illustrations. 





At the Back of the North Wind. By George 
Macdonald, LL.D. New Edition. 


The publishers, having just acquired the copyright of 
this and other stories by the same author, have issued a 
new edition dressed in scarlet and gold, and embellished 
with the same beautiful illustrations which were drawn for 
them by Mr. Arthur Hughes on their first appearance. A 
new generation of children may now find pleasure and 
profit in reading these delightful romances. 

The high moral tone, the graceful literary style, the 
delicate poetical fancy, which mark the writings of Dr. 
George Macdonald, are conspicuous in this story of 
Diamond, the little boy, who got ‘At the back of the 
North Wind.’ The everyday events of a child’s life are 
here glorified and spiritualised fn a strikingly original 
manner by being woven, as no hand but that of a genius 
could weave them, with gleaming threads from that super- 
natural world, call it fairy-land, or spirit land, or what we 
will, from which the life of an innocent child seems never 
very far away. 


Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. By George 
Macdonald, LL.D. New Edition. 


In this book we have, in autobiographic form, a simple 
straightforward story of the life of a noble-hearted Scotch 
boy, from the time when memory dawns till, having spent 
his first term at the University, he returns home, and is 
forced to feel that he has left his boyhood behind him. 
In the course of the narrative we learn how the boy’s 
friends and companions, his tasks and wanderings, his 
dreams and the real occurrences around him, combine with 
subtle, but no less real influences to mould his character 
and shape his career. Though it is a tale of the north of 
Scotland, the writer tells it in charmingly simple English, 
never passing into Scotch except in one or two songs 
which he inserts as ‘footnotes slipped into the middle of the 
page,’ and with the suggestion that they may be passed 
over as not essential to the understanding of the story. 
They have, however, a charm of their own, as the whole 
book must have for the boys who may be fortunate enough 
to receive it as a gift or prize. 


Aboard the Mersey; or, Our Youngest Pas- 
senger. By Mrs. George Cupples. 


Sepperl, the Drummer Boy. By Mary C. 
Rowsell. 


A Blind Pupil. By Annie S, Fenn. 


Lost and Found; or, Twelve Years with 
Bulgarian Gypsies. By Mrs. Carl Rother. 


Fisherman Grim. By Mary C. Rowsell. 

These five little books form a new series, each prettily 
bound, and with a coloured frontispiece. 

In ‘ Aboard the Mersey,’ an old sailor tells his grand- 
children a story of one of his earlier voyages, which has 
the air of a genuine sailor's yarn. There is plenty of ad- 
venture, and the influence of the bright sunbeam, little 
Mattie, on the seamen, is very skilfully described. 

*Sepperl, the Drummer,’ is a story of the early life of 
the great musical composer, Joseph Haydn. It is very 
simple, and is likely to attract young readers all the more, 
perhaps, from the foundation of truth which it possesses. 

We are not sure whether Miss Fenn, the author of 
‘A Blind Pupil,’ is related to Mr. W. W. Fenn, the blind 
author, whose essays are so pleasant and so clever ; but 
this story is a singularly pleasing one, original in subject 
and treatment, with an excellent moral tone, and remark- 
ably well written. It cannot fail to interest both boys and 
girls ; and it would be an admirable story to read to any 
child so unfortunate as to lack the great blessing of sight. 
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‘Lost and Found,’ the story of Fritz, the heir of Wolfs- 
burg, who for twelve years was lost, and was in the hands 
of Bulgarian gypsies, is of the kind which is sure to 
attract and please young readers. The fact that the 
story has a connection with Bulgaria is likely to invest it 
with special interest at the present time. 

To ‘Fisherman Grim’ belongs a different interest. It 
is a story of the Danes of olden times ; and, while it is 
full of wonderful plots and adventures, it has a bearing on 
early English history. At the end we learn-that the 
name of the modern town of Grimsby perpetuates the 
name of Fisherman Grim, as its seal does also that of the 
noble Dane, Hablok, another character in the tale. 


Perseverance Island, or the Robinson Crusoe 
of the 19th Century. By Douglas Fraser. 


This volume is most attractively got up. It contains 
twelve excellent illustrations, and is clearly and beau- 
tifully printed. In our wish that it may have a wide 
circulation we cannot do better than whet the appetites 
of our readers by quoting a few words from the preface. 
The author reminds us that in all works of the Robinson 
Crusoe type the wreck is always near at hand, the powder 
dry, the days for landing calm and pleasant. The hero 
of this story had no such accessories. His story proves 
the limitless ingenuity and inventiveness of man, and 
portrays the achievements of a castaway, who, thrown 
ashore upon a desert island is able by the use of his 
brains, the skill of his hands, and a practical knowledge 
of the common arts and sciences, to surround himself 
with powerful and scientific instruments utterly beyond 
the reach of his prototype, who had his wreck as a 
storehouse from which to draw his munitions. Perse- 
verance Island is indeed a most remarkable and _fasci- 
nating book, and we are quite sure that the thirty chapters 
it contains will be read in less than thirty hours byhundreds 
of bright and adventure-loving English boys. 


Teddy: A Story of a ‘little pickle.’ By John 


C. Hutchinson. 


This is an elegantly bound and beautifully printed 
volume of 200 pages. The: illustrations, of which there 
are three, are above the average merit. It would make a 
capital Christmas present for a boy in the upper part of a 
school. It tells a story full of interest in a pleasant and 
profitable way. Thetone is as healthy as the narrative is 
pleasing. 


Mary, Queen of Scots, being Readings from 
The Abbot. By Sir Walter Scott. With Notes. 


London : Blackie and Son. 


In a series of thirty-four chapters or readings selected 
from Scott’s novel ‘The Abbot,’ we have here a very 
interesting reading book for the use of the upper standards 
in elementary schools. The narrative of Mary’s captivity 
in Lochleven Castle, and her sad fortunes after her escape 
thence till her fatal flight to England will doubtless rivet 
the attention of young readers and quicken their sympathy 
for the ill-starred Mary Stewart. A brief sketch of the 
author’s life is prefixed to the volume, a few condensed 
paragraphs are inserted as connecting links where portions 
of the novel are omitted, and after the text is printed in 
alphabetical arrangement a set of brief and simple notes 
to explain the historical and other allusions as well as the 
difficult and archaic words, of which the book contains a 
fair sprinkling. ‘There is also a selection of the most 
difficult words for spelling lessons. It should be added 
that the volume is well printed and strongly bound ; but 
the two illustrations it contains appear to us to have but 
little merit. 





Bold Writing Series: Vere Foster’s Copy Books. 
Blackie and Son: Dublin. 


These books are specially designed to produce a bold 
running hand. For the Higher Standards preparing for 
appointments in the Civil Service they will be of great 
service. 

Boys’ Own Stories. By Ascott R. Hope. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

This handsome volume of 360 pages is a collection of 
no less than nine stories. The author tells us that they 
are retold narratives which have already been produced 
in different languages in the form of autobiographies. 

Mr. Hope evidently does not believe in autobiographers 
as the best historians, and thinks he is doing good service 
in recasting their tales. We can well believe he is ; at 
any rate he has produced a most interesting volume, 
which our young readers will enjoy all the more by feeling 
that they are reading of real personages and of actual 
occurrences. 

The author assumes a certain amount of knowledge on 
the part of his readers, expecting them to know about 
when and where the different events took place. That 
this may encourage a certain amount of research and an 
examination of maps we can well believe, and will there- 
fore not criticise it. 

On the whole we think Mr. Hope has done his work 
well, and that it will be heartily welcomed by the more 
thoughtful class of boy-readers. 


The Story of the Nations: Carthage. By 
Alfred J. Church, Professor of Latin in University 
College, London. T. Fisher Unwin, 

Mr. Gilman’s name appears on the title page as 
collaborator in this volume no less than on that of the 
story of Rome. 

The arrangement of this book is somewhat different 
from the other volumes of the series which we have 
hitherto noticed. It is divided into Four Parts, the first 
giving the Legend, or rather Legends of Dido, together 
with the growth of Carthage ; the second, which is headed 
Carthage and Greece, containing an account of the invasion 
of Sicily, of the struggle with Dionysius and of the de- 
parture from Sicily of Pyrrhus; the third telling the 
internal history of Carthage ; and the fourth, which forms 
more than half the book, recounts the ‘ wrestling match,’ 
as Pyrrhus called it, between Rome and Carthage. 

At the commencement of each part the author tells us 
his sources of information, adding something as to the 
completeness of the books used. 

At the foot of most pages there are notes, and at the 
end a copious index. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that dates are far too sparingly introduced ; indeed, the 
value of the work would be, in our judgment con- 
siderably increased if the date of the period under con- 
sideration were placed at the head of every page. 

As to the style of the book, we are bound to confess 
that it is, perhaps, less of a story than we had expected 
from the author of ‘ Stories from Homer.’ 

The illustrations of coins, bas-reliefs, &c., which are 
from antiques, are very valuable and _ interesting. 
Besides these there are some pictures and ground-plans 
of ruins, and remains as they at present appear. 

Whether the schoolboy will be seduced to look upon 
the book as a story book and so increase his knowledge of 
history, we doubt, but at the same time he will certainly 
find the story here, especially the latter part of it, told 
most graphically and with a certainty of its accuracy, as 
far, at least, as it is possible for anyone to be certain of 
the authenticity of facts that happened so long ago. 


Murby’s Juvenile Tonic Sol-Fa Part Song 
Book. Parts I.toIV. Thomas Murby: London. 


We notice here several old favourites interspersed with 
easy original compositions. The low price places these 
little books within the reach of the very poorest children, 
and we wish Mr. Murby success in his new undertaking. 
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The Imperial Drawing Books. Thomas Murby: 
London. 

These Drawing Books are prepared in strict accordance 
with the latest Government requirements, and very 
admirably they meet these requirements. The drawings 
are executed with great care and very pleasing artistic 
effects. The assistance afforded the pupil is sufficient and 
stimulating. 


Instructions in Reading the Liturgy. By the 
Rev. J. H. Howlett. Thomas Murby. 


We fear there is no doubt whatever that if this little 
work is a sharp reproof to the clergy of the English 
Church and those ministers of other denominations who 
use her Liturgy, still many, we had almost said the 
majority, of them deserve it. 

Our clergy, as a rule, read the Bible abominably, and 
their Prayer Book worse. 

The best possible excuse for intoning is that it conceals 
false inflexions, wrong emphasis, and allows the intel- 
ligent auditor to imagine the soul of the matter at 
will. 

In the introduction Mr. Howlett, after referring to the 
fact that complaints are rife as to the indifferent reading 
met with, and answering objections to ‘ reading’ the 
Service instead of intoning it, he proceeds to give no less 
than twelve causes of defects in reading—-such as, to 
mention two, the fear of being thought theatrical, and the 
want of variety, with all of which we heartily agree. 

He then proceeds, still in the introduction, to advocate 
private practice, committing the principal parts of the 
Service to memory, to show how to discover and remedy 
faults, how to lessen the fatigue of reading, and to warn 
his readers who would profit by his teaching against 
such a slavish adherence to rules as to make evident the 
art employed. 

Before dealing with the different parts of the Service in 
detail, the author gives us some 24 rules, together with 
explanations of the notation adopted—as to inflection, 
pauses, &c.—which are much what we find in all manuals 
on elocution. 

Mr. Howlett then proceeds with the different Services, 
marking each sentence. We notice that he quotes freely 
from Mr. T. Sheridan, the father of the celebrated states- 
man and dramatist, who had, and expressed, strong views 
on the subject of the public reading of the Bible and 
Prayer Book. Though Mr. Howlett has, in addition to 
marking the Nicene Creed, pointed out some of its well- 
known pitfalls, into which 99 out of 100 stumble—he by 
no means notices them all. 

It would be almost impossible for a clergyman writing 
on this subject to keep himself from using it as a means 
of introducing more or less theological teaching—of which 
we will say nothing. Some clergymen, for instance, would 
altogether object to the emphasis as marked in some 
clauses of the Prayer of Consecration, and still more to 
the reasons assigned for such emphasis ; ¢.g., in the con- 
secration of the cup, Mr. Howlett advises a strong 
emphasis on the ‘this,’ urging that the intention of our 
Lord was to say, Eat not only the bread, but also drink 
this wine, &c. 

With regard to the author’s remarks on the proper ren- 
dering of the Lord’s Prayer we in the main agree, but he 
talks of commas in the Greek as if they were as authentic 
as words. 

At the conclusion of the little volume there are 63 
examples given of well-known passages in the Scriptures, 
in the reading of which so many put the emphasis in the 
wrong place. 

This is just the kind of book those men want who take 
lessons in elocution from actors or actresses, and who do 
not like for manifest reasons to work with them on the 
actual sentences of the Liturgy or the Bible ; at the same 
time it is well known that many of our great actors have 
studied most carefully, simply from an elocutionary point 
of view, certain passages of the Scriptures, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and bits, here and there, of the Prayer Book. 








When the late Charles Kean went to Australia, there 
being no chaplain on board, he officiated on Sundays, and 
we were distinctly told at the time, that—1, he took a 
great deal of trouble in preparing for the proper rendering 
of the Seivice, and 2, that he gave a great deal of 
pleasure. 

In conclusion, we heartily recommend the work, not 
only to clergymen and ministers, but to all masters and 
others who have to act in any way as public leaders of 
devotion, however short, or with an audience however 
humble. 


Euclid Revised. Books I. and II. Edited by 
R. C.J. Nixon, M.A. The Clarendon Press, 


We have here an edition of the old master, with 
certain of his propositions omitted, and others proved in 
a different way, ¢.g., the second and seventh of the first 
book—the fifth of the same book being proved in the 
method suggested some years ago, if we remember 
rightly, by Mr. Hamblin Smith. In the Preface, how- 
ever, we are told that, at the suggestion of many teachers, 
these propositions, as proved by Euclid, are inserted in 
the Appendix, which insertion the author, in his Preface, 
calls a concession to the omnipotent examiner. We also 
read in the Preface that all the reviewers which have as 
yet published their views on the subject, accept his reasons 
for omitting certain propositions as justifiable. 

We are sorry to differ with them, but we cannot help 
thinking that those who would rewrite Euclid from a 
geometrical point of view, lose sight of its extreme 
value as a teacher of logic—and, moreover, the only 
teacher of logic that the vast majority of our sons and 
daughters will ever have. We have always maintained 
that we do not teach boys Euclid for the sake of the facts 
to be gained therefrom, ¢.g., that the three angles of a 
triangle are together equal to two right angles, or that the 
square on the hypotenuse of a right angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the square on the other side, however useful 
these truths may be, but we teach it them to show them 
the difference between ‘ because’ and ‘therefore,’ thereby 
strengthening their minds and preparing them to solve 
the more practical problems of life. 

We are glad to see that the definitions are introduced 
as they are wanted, and not all given together at the 
beginning. 

At the end of each book there are collections, not very 
numerous, of examples, with a hint here and there as to 
the solutions ; and we also noticed some twelve examples 
introduced at the end of Prop. 44. 

The Addenda to Book I. contains 29 Theorems, worked 
out, and to the eighth of these—which proves that two 
right angled triangles are equal in all respects if the 
hypotenuse and one side of the one is equal to the same 
parts of the other—there are added three solutions 
of I., 47. 

In Book II. we notice that again, like Mr. Hamblin 
Smith, the author has omitted altogether the diagonals of 
the squares, and we therefore suppose that examiners will 
accept such proofs. Prop. 8 of this Book is proved by 
means of the four rectangles round the smaller square. 

The theorems attached to the second book are interest- 
ing and clearly shown. 


Euclid Revised. Book I. Edited as above. 


This is simply the first 80 or 90 pages of the above 
book in a separate volume at a proportionate price, and 
calls for no remark. 


The Royal Star Readers: Standard IV. London: 


T. Nelson and Son, 


We have examined this book with the greatest pleasure, 
and can accord to it the highest praise. The matter is 
admirable in quality, and varied in character. There are 
twenty narratives and moral stories, fifteen lessons on 
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animals and plants, ten on general topics, and seventeen 
pieces of poetry. In addition there are several annotated 
pieces for the recitation of the Standard, besides lessons 
on Grammar, Composition, and Letter writing, with lists 
of words, questions, summary and exercises to each 
lesson. The book is thus a perfect storehouse of necessary 
material for the standard work. The illustrations are 
capital, and the frontispiece a perfect work of art. A more 
delightful reading book could hardly be desired. 


Chambers’s Graduated Primer: Parts I., IL., 
and III. Graduated Lesson Sheets. W. and 
R. Chambers: London and Edinburgh. 


This is a series of books for infant classes, preparatory 
to Standard I. In the first part the lessons are confined 
to the shortest and easiest words, in the second are intro- 
duced rather more difficult combinations in monosyllables, 
illustrated by use in very simple sentences, and in the third 
the lessons consist mainly of short simple stories. The 
words are impressed on the learner’s mind by being 
arranged according to similarity of sound and of spelling. 
The type is good and the illustrations are of a suitable 
kind. A selection of pages from Part I. in very large 
type has been published in the form of lesson sheets for 
class use, as an introductory step to the use of books. The 
series is worthy the attention of infant teachers. 


Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott, abridged for the 
use of Schools, with Notes. W. and R. Chambers, 
London and Edinburgh. 


Granting that the surest road to the attainment of an 
intelligent and expressive style of reading is to place 
before the pupil what will arouse and sustain his interest, 
granting too that the interest of Sir Walter Scott’s 
historical romances is of a fascinating order, and that few 
possess this characteristic in larger measure than does 
this tale, which acquaints its readers with many features 
of ‘the spacious times of great Elizabeth,’ still there is 
room for question whether a narrative which unfolds such 
a tissue of falsehood and cruel intrigue is the most desirable 
book to place in the hands of children as an introduction 
to the works of Sir Walter. But putting this considera- 
tion on one side, we have to say that the work before us 
is carefully edited, the notes appended to each of the 
fifty-seven chapters into which it is divided are plain and 
pointed just as such notes should be, and the exercises on 
word-forming are numerous, varied, and calculated to 
awaken the interest of the pupil. On page 181 the word 
Romans appears to be given for Normans the second time 
it occurs, and we notice in the words explained some 
violations of the rules of syllabification, as Leradtinen, 
eq-ue-ry, vo-cif-er-a-tion. 


Scrapegrace Dick. By F. M. Peard. National 


Society’s Depository, Westminster. 


This is a handsomely bound volume of 286 pages. The 
paper, printing, headings, &c., of the chapters are all ex- 
cellent. The illustrations are striking and good. The 
time will never come we hope when English boys will tire 
of reading of the brave sailors who have done so much for 
the safety and honour of their country. The story of Dick 
is exciting enough ; for as we find in Chapter XVII. he 
had no light time of it. In Blake’s words ‘our ships were 
extremely foul, winter drawing on, our victuals expiring, all 
stores failing, our men falling sick through the badness of 
the drink.’ This was the fortune of our fathers. 

For the deck it was their field of fame 

And ocean was their grave. 
Those who are fond of a tale of the adventures of a sailor’s 
life will read with pleasure this fresh contribution to the 
literature of the subject written in the true ‘Rule Britannia’ 
style. 





| boldly, the exercises and notes in small clear type. 


Latin Examination Papers in Grammar and 
Idioms. Compiled by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. : 


George Bell and Sons. 


We remember some months ago noticing with great 
pleasure a book of vocabularies compiled by Mr. Sted- 
man. The present work is a far more important one than 
that. 

It consists of some 133 carefully graduated examina- 
tion papers, each paper containing about ten questions. 
Though the student is supposed to know from the very 
first more or less thoroughly the whole Latin grammar, 
excepting perhaps Prosody, on which we did not notice 
above two or three questions, and which, if we have not 
overlooked others, we venture to think a mistake. We 
also fear we failed to find anything like enough practice 
in the etymology of the pronoun ; and yet this is perhaps 
the most difficult section of this part of the Latin 
grammar, and one in which more candidates for matricu- 
lation and the earlier examinations at college fail than 
in any other. 


Each paper contains a few idiomatic sentences to be 
translated from English into Latin, as well as from Latin 
into English, which will prove most useful practice. 

The questions on the use of the moods are very sug- 
gestive and valuable. 

We believe that any class using this book as suggested 
by the compiler, would gain immense advantage in 
doing so, and get a very fair knowledge of the language 
in a comparatively speaking short time. 


Experimental Chemistry. By C. W. Heaton, 
F.LC., F.C.S. Geo. Bell and Sons. 


This is a new edition of Stockhard’s Chemistry, and is 
professedly a handbook for the study of the science by 
simple experiments. In the present edition (1886) Mr. 
Heaton tells us that he has decided to make no change in 
the plan of the book in the part devoted to organic che- 
mistry, believing that the old-fashioned method is on the 
whole the best for a student working with limited means. 
The volume contains 420 pages, 287.0f therh being devoted 
to inorganic chemistry. A book of this size ought to con- 
tain enough for the ordinary, studenty nd ; indeed-there 
must be many who could hardly afford the time to work 
through it. The difficulty with us is to see what class of 
students this book is intended for, and what class it would 
suii. It contains much that is valuable and of perennial 
interest. Neat and carefully chosen experiments abound, 
and it is for the sake of these we think that the work will 
be read. The illustrations are of only average merit, and 
do not always represent the easiest and most effective way 
of arranging the apparatus. The spirit of the work—that 
of teaching chemistry by studying the actual phenomena 
by one’s self is excellent. We are sorry the editor has not 
dealt with the original treatise with a freer hand, for in 
sciences like chemistry and physics text books must be 
made to keep pace with the rapid progress in the collec- 
tion, arrangement, and methods of presenting the most 
important facts. 


The Explanatory English. Grammar and 
Poetry. By Charles Shuker. Standards VI. 
and VII. London: John Marshall and Co. 


We recently noticed the earlier numbers of the series of 
which the little book before us forms the concluding part. 
It includes a compact, clear, and reasonably complete set 
of lessons and exercises on the analysis of sentences, 
several pages on derivation, and poetical extracts suitable 
for repetition from Shakespeare, Scott, Byron, and 
Macaulay. These passages are briefly but judiciously 
annotated, and short biographies of the authors are added. 
The models of analysis are well done, and the exercises 
consist to a large extent of well-chosen sentences from 


| standard writers, particularly from the poems given for 


recitation. The leading parts of the lessons are printed 





































































































































Life of Words. By Arséne Darmesteter. Kegan, 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


: This is a small volume of 160 pages containing the sub- 
: stance of four lectures delivered by the author in a private 

house in London, and to a very limited audience. The 
interest excited was so great that M. Darmesteter has 
allowed them to appear in an English dress. The only 
variations from the French original are where the author 
speaks of language in general, not of the French language 
in particular, and in these parts English examples have been 
substituted with the author’s sanction for those originally 
adduced. With the clearness and elegance which seems 
natural to French authors M. Darmesteter introduces us 
to some of the most interesting facts and laws of the 
origin and growth of language. He divides his work into 
i} three parts. In the first he explains how words are born. 
} The second is devoted to the society of words. The third 
tells us how they die. We cannot better explain the 
authors method or more fully express our pleasure in 
reading the book than by comparing it to the happy efforts 
of writers like the late Dean Trench and Max Miler. It 
is not given to everybody to be able to make a dry subject 
interesting, but the author of this little volume has done 
very much more than that, and we should not wonder if in 
years tocome many persons should be heard to state that 
they owed their first fascination for the study of words to 
reading the little book to which we have so imperfectly 
drawn attention. 


‘ Trigonometry,’ ‘ Naas Sléjd,’ and several Reviews are 
unavoidably crowded out this month. We hope to insert 


them in our next issue. 
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ERRATA. 
LecTURES ON SHAKSPERE’s KING LEAR. 
No. IX. 

The attention of the readers of THE PractTICAL TEACHER 
is directed to the following misprints in the November instalment 
of these articles. The author regrets that, owing to accidental 
circumstances, his corrections reached the office too late for 
insertion :— 

P. 419, Scene 7: For ‘on my list’ (quotation) read ‘ on 
my lips.’ 

bid. (same passage) : For ‘ Here, though, there is pro- 
bably a personification of restoration,’ read ‘ Here, though 
there is probably a personification of restoration.’ (Strike 
out comma after ‘ though.’) 

P. 420, left hand column, 11th line from the bottom, for 
‘there are many serious inconsistencies,’ read ‘that there 
are many serious inconsistencies.’ 

P. 420, right hand column, in the Latin quotation, read 
placuit for placent, and Catoni for Catone. Also read 
Victrix for Vixtrix. 

P. 421, right hand column. In the last line, for ‘ Edmund,’ 
read ‘ Edgar.’ 





A correspondent has kindly pointed out an error in Question 
2 (2) of the Natural Philosophy paper in the October number. 
The force being constant the space is proportional to the sguare 
of the velocity ; and the space being constant the foice is pro- 
portional to the sgware of the velocity. Hence the answer 
should read— 

1 Ib. on 1 Ib. for space of 1 foot destroys a velocity of 8 feet 
per sec. 

.". dy Ib. on 1 Ib. destroys velocity of 1 foot per sec. 

.. gy lbs. on 3lbs. ,, ini »» 1 foot per sec. 

*. zig lbs. on 3 Ibs. for space of 2 feet destroys velocity of 
I foot per sec. 

-". =99¢° Ibs. on 3 lbs. for space of 2 feet destroys velocity of 
100 feet per sec. 










From SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 


LIsT OF 


Kindergarten Books & Books on Education. 


*.* To which was awarded A DIPLOMA OF HONOUR aat the International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 





THE PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD: A Complete 
Manual of Kindergarten Instruction. By Prof. E. Wieve. Third 
Edition. 75 Plates. 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

SONNENSCHEIN’S NUMBER PI FOR 
THE NURSERY, KINDERGARTEN, AND INFANT SCHOOL. 
Fifth Edition. 14 Coloured Sheets. Folio, mounted on one roller, 
78. 6d. ; on boards, varnished, 16s. Descriptive pamphlet, 6d. 

‘I venture to commend to your Lordships’ notice the system of ** Number Pictures,” 
which has for its object to make Arithmetic intuitive, exhibiting its principles by 
means of representations of concrete magnitude. .. . . It has received high com- 


mencations from eminent authorities. —Eetract from H.M. Inspector's Report to the 
Lord 


~| the Educational Department. 
SONGS AND GAMES FOR OURLITTLE ONES. By 
: Jane Mutiey. Music by M. E. Tapram. Second Edition. Crown 
Bvo, rs. 
*A Song-book which we warmly commend to the notice of teachers in Infant Schools 
and Kindergartens. School Guardian. 
THE CHILDS PIANOFORTE BOOK. By H. Keatiey 
Moore, B.Mus., B.A. Second Edition. Illustrated by Kate Green- 
away and others. Feap. 4to, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
*The child can scarcely fail to grasp every difficulty, and to delight in his task.'— 
Sehool Reard Chrome'e. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FRIEDRICH FROEBEL. 
Translated and Annotated by Emitie Micuarts and H. Keatiey 
Moore, Mus. Bac., B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
THE FIRST THREE ¥ CHILDHOOD. 


By Bernarp Perez. With a Pref. by Prof. Jaues Sutty, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d 































‘A valuable contribution to a most important and interesting subject.’ — deademy. 
THE CHILD AND CHILD NA . By the 
Baroness Butow. Third Edition. Cuts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

*It would be difficult to find a work in which so much sensible advice and profound 


thought are blended.'— Pall Mall Budget. 

NOTES ON THE EARLY TRAINING OF CHIL- 
DREN. By Mrs. Frank Mattsson. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, es. 6d. 

* The most sensible book we have seen on the IDK —Gr 


PLAIN NEEDLEWORK AN KNITTING. A Manual 


of Collective Lessons, with numerous Plates and Diagrams. By 
W.& R. Roorer. Crown @vo, cloth, 3s. 
* The book can be strongly recommended to mothers and governesses. . 


. Full of 
chatty yet concise definitions.’ —Queen, 








London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & co. Paternoster Square. 


THE KINDERGARTEN: Essays on Principles and 
Practice. Being a Selection of Lectures read, before the London 
Froebel Society. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


SYSTEMATIC CUTTING OUT, for the New Code, 
from units of Measurement. With folding diagrams in red and black. 
By E. Brant, Head Mistress of the Granby Schools. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 

* Asthe Authoress is herself a teacher, she is practically acquainted with the difficulties 
which she seeks to remove.'—Schoolmaster. 

THE LITTLE CYCLOPZDIA OF COMMON 
THINGS. By Sir Georce W. Cox, Bart., M.A. New Edition. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

*The subjects chosen are precisely those which are but seldom properly explained in 
dictionaries and encyclopedias. . A very interesting and well compiled book 
of reference, and should find a place on the shelves of every well appointed library 
in the kingdom.'— Court Circular. 

THE MUSICIAN : A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
By Ripcey Prentice. In Six Grades. Royal 16mo, cloth, each 2s. 

* This is the right sort of instruction-book, for it teaches people to think and study for 
themselves. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.'— Academy. 


AB OC of ARITHMETIC. By A. SONNENSCHEIN and 


H. A. Nessirt,M.A. Teacher's Book. Two parts. 1s. each. Pupil’s 
Book. Two Parts. 4d. each. 


SONNENSCHEIN’S LINEAR BLACKBOARD 
MAPS. (Outline Wall Maps with Blackboard Surface, rolling up.) 
; *.° Adopted by London and other School Boards. 
First Map—EncGiann & WaAcss, gft. gin. by 4ft., 16s. Second Map—Evrore, 
sft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in., 218. Third Map—Two Hemispnerss (in preparation). 
AN ILLUSTRATED UAL OF OBJEC 


LLESSONS. Containing Hints for Lessons in Thinking and Speaking. 
With 20 ‘ Blackboard’ Ilustrations. By W.& H. Roorrr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 30. 6d. 


is book is 5 TH the product of actual experience.'—Academy. 
SEEING AND THINKING: Elementary Lessons 
and Exercises, introductory to Grammar, Composition, and Logical 
Analysis. By C. H. Scuamzx, M.D., F.C.P., and T. H. Avruaus, 
M.A., Oxon. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* This useful and original teachers’ guide well deserves the care and ability which Mr. 
Althaus has brought to its reviston Both teachers and taught will owe a 
debt of gratitude to Professor Schaible and his editor.'—Spee‘ator. 
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To Subscribers.—The Practical Teacher is published on the 
25th of every month. Price 6d.; post free, 7}d.; sent post free, 
three months for Is. 11d.; six months, 3s. 9d.; a year, 7s. 6d. 

P.O. Orders should be made payable at Chief Office. 

Subscribers not receiving their copies regularly are respect- 
fully requested to write to the Publisher. 

It would save time and expense if subscribers when 
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sent. —__—— 

To Correspondents.—All literary communications should 
be addressed, THE Epirok OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 

Accepted contributions are paid for within twenty-one days 
of publication. 

Editor cannot return rejected MSS.; authors should therefore 


retain copies. — 
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Approved, frepaid, advertisements will be inserted in the 
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20 words or under... 20s one ese 

Above 20 words and under 32 words 
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‘or every additional 10 words... 
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For the page opposite the 3rd page of wrapper... 5 guineas. 
For the 4th (back) pa e of wrapper ... e «. 6 guineas. 
For the half page of front wrapper 3 guineas. 


Parts of a page are charged at a slightly higher rate.—Special 
quotations will be given for a series of three, six, or twelve months, 





Teachers Advertising for Situations. 


20 words or under... eo ove ots oe 

For every additional 10 words... wee ove one eve 
@@ Portfolios, fitted with elastic bands, for preserving 
twelve numbers of ‘ The Practical Teacher,’ may now be 


had. Price 2s. 6d. 
Handsome cases for binding yearly volumes, price ts. 6d. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. [INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 1! 
"WO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calcu- 
lated on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge, the Custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the Collection of 
Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the Purchase and Sale of 
Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. _ 
The Birkbeck Building Secicty’s Annual Receipts 
exceed Bive Millions, | ‘ 
+ OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and no 
Rent to Pay. Apply at ~~ of r Birxesck Buitpine Society, 
29, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
Cc FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, withi diate P > 
cither for Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
Birkseck FreenoLtp —— oy HY as phere, Heati 
fhe Birkbeck Almanack, with ful rticulars, on application. 
ee FRANCIS. RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
‘The whole of the Books are well done, and deserve strong 
recommendation,’—7 he Schoolmaster. 


j THE KINDERGARTEN 
NUMBER IS UNIQUE, 
ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


ARE THE BEST. 
17 Numbers, at 2d. each; Superior Edition, 
in plain marbled covers, at 3d. each. 


See Opinions of the Profession and the Press, for warded, 
with Specimen Pages, free by post on application. 


A. JOANSTON & CO.,6, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 


one? 
ao & 



































The ‘Practical Teacher’ Sale and Exchange Column. 


For Sale.—Initia Graeca. 1s. 6d. Hole’s Greek Course. 
Is. (new). Edward’s Greek Reader. 1s. French Principia, 
I.and II. 4s, Chardenal’s French, with Key (new). 2s. 6d. 
Public Sehool French Course. 6d. - Dr. George’s Conversa- 
tional French. 1s.  Bellecour’s French. od. Meissuer’s 
German Course, 1s. 6d. Filiigel’s German Dictionary (800 
pages). 2s. French Testament. 9d. German Testament. 
gd. Webster’s Physics. 2s. Cornwall’s Geography. 6d. 
Morrell’s Grammar. 6d. Goldsmith’s Popular Geography of 
Travel (800 pages). 2s. Geography of the World (in French) 
800 pases, Is. 9d. Latin Course (Ollendorf), new. 1s. All 
good condition. Wanted.—Good Set of Mathematical Instru- 
ments and Hewett’s ‘ Colonies.’— Address, D., Police Station, 
Treorchy, Wales. 

For Sale.—49 inch Coventry Bicycle, Gimlet Handles, 
Spoon Brake, Coned Bearings, etc., Enamelled, Complete, 
with (new) King of the Road Hub Lamp, Bell, Oilcan, 
Spanner, &c. Good condition. Price 45s. This is a strong 
and easy running machine.—Write, Police Station, Treorchy. 

For Sale.—({1) Wrigley’s Examples and Problems in pure and 
mixed Mathematics, with answers and occasional hints (8s. 6d. ) 
5s. 6d. (2) Cassell’s Family Magazine, four volumes, 1879, 
1881, 1882, 1883, in splendid condition. What offers? Both 
lots post free.—Address, Mr. J. C. Johns, St. Peter’s Terrace, 
Flushing, near Falmouth. 

For Sale.—Bright’s History (Medizeval), new. 2s. 3d. 
Lawson’s Physiography (new). 2s. 3d.—What offers for 
Burchett’s ‘ Linear Perspective?’ Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic. 
2s. 3d.—Address, Miss F. Everson, School House, Old Shore- 
ham, Sussex. 

For Sale or Exchange.—Moffatt's Pupil Teachers’ Course, 
3rd year. 4s. Johnson’s 3rd year Geographical Year Book 
(3rd), almost new. Wanted ‘Capel’s Catch Questions.’—H. 
Dransfield, Snaith, Yorks. 

Wanted.—Key to Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic. Please 
state lowest price.—Address Miss Bragg, The Office of Practical 
Teacher. 

For Sale.—Greek Testament. 3s.6d. Homeri Ilias, 3s. 6d. 
Huxley’s Physiology. 4s. 6d. Tupper’s Miscellaneous Poems 
(new). 3s. 6d. Milton’s Poetical Works (new). 8s. Initia 
Graeca, Part I. (new). 3s. 6d. German Bible (new). 3s. 6d. 
Angus’ Handbook of English Tongue. 5s. 6d. Cassell’s 
* Science for All,’ Vols. I., II., III. 7s. each. Blackie’s ‘ The 
World as it is,’ Ist seven parts. 2s. each. PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
volumes IV., V., and VI., will complete. 6s. each. Scotson 
Clarke’s Organ Voluntaries with Pedal Obligato, 2 volumes, 
4s. each.—What offers for above to ‘ Schoolmaster,’ National 
School, Ardingly, Sussex. 


LATIN, GREEK, &c. 
HELP IN HOME EDUCATION, &c, 

CERTIFICATED successful HEAD-MASTER TEACHES LATIN 
and GREEK by CORRESPONDENCE. Beginners read and translate 
Cesar and other easy authors, New Testament in Greek, in about seven 
months with great accuracy. Also by Correspondence—Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Euclid, History, Geography, Scripture History, English Composition, 
English Language and Literature, Book-keeping, Theory of Music, Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, &c. Exceptionally low terins. References to Pupils 
who have passed for the various examinations. Full particulars, list of 


successes, &c. Address— 
HEAD-MASTER, BIRLINGHAM SCHOOL, PERSHORE, 











. . d 
Tuition by Correspondence 
CERTIFICATE. —The preparation established in 1871 is 
available as usual. The following are the fees charged for 
correspondence twice a week :—Per quarter. By results. 


Masters: First Year ......... 15s. ose 3 
a Second Year ...... 21s. pn 45 
Mistresses: First Year ...... 10s. ont £2 


és Second Year ... I5s. ove 3 

Pupils who prefer the quarterly arrangement remit the fee at 
the end of the quarter. ‘Those who select ‘ Payment by Results’ 
are not required to part with any money for Tuition until a pass 
is recorded ; and, if the pupil is unsuccessful after two attempts, 
the agreement will be cancelled without payment. : 

MATRICULATION (Established 1871), Science, Drawinz, 
Scholarship, A.C.P., Civil Service, Diocesan, Shorthand, 
Musical, Medical, Legal, P.T. Papers, and other branches as 
advertised. No payment unless successful. 

Address, JAMES JENNINGS and Co., Tuition by Correspon- 
dence Ojlice, Deptford, London, 
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DEGREES FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Every Certificated Teacher (either sex) possessed of 
ordinary ability and perseverance may become Members of 
the London University with from 12 to 18 months’ study, 
in the long-established ‘ London iy ayes | Matriculation 
Correspondence Class,’ The fee is La le on passing. 
For fall | particulars, send stamped envelope to 
*Clericus,’ 19, Imperial Chambers, Dale Street, Liverpool. 





DRAWING AND PAINTING MATERIALS. 


Liberal Allowance to Schools. Send for Iilustrated 
Catalogue. Post Free. 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON, 


79, LONG ACRE, LONDON. 











TOUS LIN 








BYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Drawing Material Department. 


The Student’s Set of Ten Solid Pearwood 

Figures in Dove-tailed Sliding-lid Box. 
10s. 6d. the Set. 

The Drawing Class Set of Ten Larger Size 


Hollow Light wood Figures, with Stand, 
Complete in Case. 


Price, 42s.; in Polished Case, 45s. 











CATALOGUES Senr FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 








ay Over 360 Successes ! 13 First Places. 


Day, EVENING, AND CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 
THE LONDON CIVIL SERVICE COLLEGE, 
27, CHANCERY ry Lane, LONnDon. 


EIGHT YEARS OF UNPARALLELED erst eet: UNEXCELLED. 
DerartMents.—CIVIL SERVICE, LONDON MATRICULATION, 
QUEEN’S _SCHOLARSHIP, CERTIFIC/ ATE UNIVERSITY 
LOCALS, SPECIFIC SUBJECTS, etc. Messrs. Skerry, F.S.Sc., 
Sairn, M. A., Croms, M.A., Barser, B.A. (Hons.), Joceryy, LL.B., 
(Cambs.) and Co. (22 Tutors, Graduates of London, Cambridge, ete.). 
Clerkships, Men (age 17-20, Salary £80-£250), 1st, and, 3rd, 4th, sth, oth, 
16th, 27th, 31st, 37th, 39th, etc. Need 22, Salary £95- -£300), sth, sth, 
6th, ‘7th, 8th, oth, roth, rith, rath , etc. ; Customs (19- 25, Salary £ 200), 
rst, 3rd, 4th, sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, etc. : Female Clerks (18-20, Salary ay Pow £80, 
etc.), and, sth, rath, r7th, 37th, 47th, 54th, etc.; Boy Clerks (15-17, Salary 
£36, etc.), 3rd, 8th, gth, etc. ; Surveyors of Taxes (19-22, Salary £100-£400), 
1st, 3rd, ith, etc. 
Highest places at all centres throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE, post free, 
from Mr. Skerry, F.R.S.L. of Hi. M.C.S., 27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
RDER THE 


‘Sivil Service Competitor, 


1d. weekly, of all booksellers, or sent free for rs.8d. per quarter. Contains 

full details, with latest Examination Papers worked in full, original articles, 

books to read, etc. More information than in any similar publication. 
Enquiry Office open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


= Teachers should see the following before ordering new 
KS. 


THE “WHITEHALL’ LITERARY READERS. 


The only Standard Readers ; specially compiled to suit the 
latest requirements of the Code. They are not old reading 
books re-dressed, but are entirely new. 





STANDARD I, www wee «- gd STANDARD WW, «+ «-. «. 2s. od. 
STANDARD H+ ene nee ee Od. STANDARD WW. «+ «. «. ms. gd. 
STANDARD ¥, (Voyages and Travels; comprising scenes from the histor 
xploration.) The most interesting reader published. ... 18. 4 
STANDAROS Vi Vi. a Mu. ( ateaste om Ge Weske a Standard 


_ Petes Part 1, 2, ne 3} pon Sa. Cloth, 


THE ‘ALBERT ’ GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


The most interesting, the most readable, and the most beauti- 
ful Geographical Readers yet produced. 


STANDARD §, eee oes one od. | STANDARD IV, «+ sn. ose 18, od. 

STANDARD I, ose eee ae od. | STANDARD V, +» . .» 18. 4d, 

STANDARD II], + «. .. 28. od. | STANDARD VI s+ we os 18. 6d. 
STANDARD Vil, ... .. .. 28. 6d, 


THE ‘WHITEHALL’ DRAWING COPY 
BOOKS. 


Specially prepared in accordance with the New Schedule. 
The following numbers are now ready :— 


FREEHAND DRAWING. MODEL DRAWING, 


STANDARDS 1. 41, ... No. x. ... od. | STANDARD IV, «. ... No. 4. .. od. 
STANDARD Wil, «.. «.. No.2. ... od, | STANDARD. =~ --- No. 7 + ad, 
STANDARD IV, «.. «.. No.3. ... ed. GOesErRE. 


| STANDARD W. vee NO. 5. ove 2d. 
STANDARD ¥, «. «.. No.6. ... od. | STANDARD V, «. «.. No. 8 ... od. 


GILL'S PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR THE 
STANDARDS. 


These little Text Books contain all that is necessary for this 
subject. Standard IV., 1d. ; Standards V. and VI., 2d. each. 


THE WHITEHALL COPY BOOKS. 


In Twelve numbers, two for each Standard. These Copy 
Books are the most bet practically useful in the market. Price 2d. 


GRORGE GILL and SONS, LONDON. 
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GIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, Etc.— 


Special Day, Evening, and Postal Classes, conductea by 
J. KEEFER, F.R.G.S., and T. BROSCOMBE, B.A., Cantab. 
LIVERPOOL—?2, GREAT GEORGE STREET. 
MANCHESTER—2, VICTORIA STREET. 
Assisted by First-Class Certificated and Trained Teachers, Members 
of H.M. Civil Service, etc. Over 250 Successes, including 35 Men 
Clerks, 30 Excise Assistants, 22 Boy Clerks, 15 P.O. Clerk- 
ships, 38 Customs, etc, Professional Examinations, as_ Medical, 
Lega!, Preliminary, Scholarship, Certificate, College of Preceptors, 
University Locals, ete. Candidates rapidly prepared in Private Class or 
by Correspondence. Commercial Subjects, as Shorthand, Book-kecping, 
Précis, etc., also taught. Prospectus free from 
J. KEERE, 22, Great George Street, LIVERPOOL, 


SCHOLARSHIP !! CERTIFICATE !! 


Thorough Preparation. Scholarship, ros. 
Certificate : Males, 15s.; Females, 12s. 6d., Quarterly. 


Prespectus and Result Terms Free. 


‘TUTOR,’ KIDSGROVE, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 














INFANTS’ DRILL. Over 70 Exercises, 


‘Musical, Dumb Bell, Marching, Physi- 


cal Exercise for the Teacher,’ &c., 6d. 
‘All . . . fully explained.’—School Board Chronicle, 


INFANT ACTION SONG (Words and 
Music) and Recitation Book, Parts l., Il., 
and Iil., 6d. each. 

50 Pieces in each Part. Carols; Dialogues. 


‘An excellent collection.’"—Practical Teacher. 


TIME TABLE FORMS for all kinds of 
Schools, 64d. 


‘Hope they will be largely used.’—A.1./, 


J. MARSHALL and Co., and all Booksellers. Also, post 
free, from Mrs. H1pBEerT, St, Chad’s Schools, Shrewsbury. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 


The London Intermediate Correspondence Classes. 

Conducted by a College Professor, Turors—M.A. (Hons.) University 
Prizeman (M.A.), B.A., and B.Sc, (Hons.), London and Cambridge 
Wrangler, have specially prepared courses for B.A., B.Sc., the Inter. B.A. 
and B.Sc. and Kfatriculation, at low fees. Single subjects, or full 
preparation, 

Each Course includes the questions of the last twelve Exams., Weekly 
Notes, Hints, Test Papers, and Solutions of Difficulties, etc., ete, 


Address: Professor Clive, 54, Nelson Square, S.E. 


INTER. B.A. GUIDE. 


‘Really useful . . . than which nothing can be better for the 
private student.’—School Guardian. 


Containing the latest Papers, full Solutions to the Mathematics, and a 
guide to the selection of suitable books, and best editions of Authors for 
1887, etc., etc. By the Tutors of the 


LONDON INTERMEDIATE CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 


Post Free rs. from Professor Crive, 54, Nelson Square, S.E. 








ge YEAR CERTIFICATE—DECEM- 
BER.—Highly successful Coaching by Correspon- 
dence. No fee unless successful first time. Backward 
students made to pass. Exceptionally low terms.— 
Addressed envelope for particulars, list of successes, 
&c., George Henry Sparrow, Forest Gate, London, E. 

N.B.—Acting Teachers who intend taking Papers 
of the Second Year are invited to communicate at an 
early date with Mr. Sparrow. The work for Second 
Year Students having nm the specia ~ 4 for the past 
five years, with increasing success ea: year, ere 
is little fear of failure now, Dull Students are got 
through safely, and bright ones pushed into First 
Division. 





| yey MATRICULATION (all passed 
at last Exam.).—Preliminary Medical and Pharma- 
ceutical preparation by vy. Butler Smith, B.A., 
London, assisted by competent Teachers. Good Labor- 
atory.—Polytechnic, Regent-street, W. 








THE SCHOLASTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Highest and only Award, GOLD MEDAL, 


obtained at the Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 





W* have great pleasure in offering to Fellow-Teachers a supeier 4 
€2@ 10s. cash, or 23 on hire, carriage paid, repayable by Eight 
This Machine is beautifully finished and ornamented in gold, and 
Shuttle and Spool Winder, which : t 
Family Sewing, on any material, from Fine Muslin to Woollen Cloths. I 


enables the person to wind the bobbins without the Machine 


4s. HAND LOCKSTITCH MACHINE, by a First-Class Maker, for 


Monthly Instalments of 7s, 6d, each, or Three Quarterly Payments of £1 each. 


possesses the latest aapepoemnente to the present time. It has the Patent 
t N cing set in motion. It con be used for all sorts of 
t will Hem, Tuck, Braid, Quilt, &c. The following extras are given free 


with each Machine :—Six bobbins, six needles, double hemmer, braider, quilter, two screw-drivers, oil can and oil straight, guide, thumb screw, and 
Wlustrated instruction book. This Machine is well made, and most complete in itself; and, in order that Teachers may sorouanty test its abilities, we 


purpose sending every one of them on Fourteen Days’ Free Trial, and if satisfactory, we wish it to be perfectly understood that t 


must be paid at the end of the fourteen days’ free trial. If not satisfactory 
whatever will be made, 


: e cash or an instalment 
it can be returned, and we will pay the carriage both ways, and no charge 


It is earnestly requested that when Teachers are sending for a Machine they will write their full name and address distinctly, stating the 


nearest railway station, as this will prevent unnecessary delay. 


50S: 
CASH. 


Carriage Paid, 


AN ACCURATE DESIGN OF T 










Sah 60S 
slee” 


“ON HIRE. 


Carriage Paid. 





HE MACHINE NOW OFFERED. 





ABSTRACT OF 


‘The five “ Wellington” Machines, both in _ »earance and simplicity, were far 
oeyond my expectations. They have been thoroughly tested during the last three and a 
half years, and have proved highly satisfactory, They have been pronounced by my 
friends to be the prettiest Machines they ever saw.’—Mr. W. KENT, Schoolhouse. New 
Road, Grays, Essex 


*The three Machines (Bradbury) have worked well, and quite give satisfaction,’~ 
The Dowager Lady G. CRAIG, Dean's Court, Wimborne, Dorset. 

‘We are very pleased with the three Machines (Bradbury's Wellington) purchased 
from you, and think they are very good and cheap."—Miss PEASFIELD, Fairfield House, 
Duke Street, Chelmsford, Essex. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

‘I am well acquainted with the “ Wellington” Machi as several of my friends have 
them. It is an extremely pretty Machine, and does its work quickly, easily, and well. I 
am delighted with my achine, and shall recommend your Company whenever I can.'— 

iss THOMPSON, All Saints’ School, Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. 

‘The Bradbury Machine I purchased from you gives great satisfaction to all who use 
it.'—Mrs. HAVILAND, The Rectory, Warbleton, Hawkhurst, Essex. 

* My wife is very pleased with the three Machines (Bradbury) which we have purchased 
Son = during the last two years.’—Mr, J. HARWOOD, Board School; Tongue End, 

alding. 


Particulars, Testimonials, and Hlustrated Lists from the MANAGER, 2, AVENUE ROAD, BOW, LONDON, E. 
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WESLEYAN METHODIST SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
2, LUDGATE CIRCUS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 





GIFT AND PRIZE BOOKS. 


TWO WEST END CHAPELS, Sketches of London ear 3 
from Wesley's Day 6d. 
By Joun Tetrorv, B.A Author of The Life of * John W "esley, &e. 
Tiluatrations : West Street Cha and Chapel House ; Old Hinde Street ; New Hinde 
Street. 
*A multitude of interesting reminiscences of the social life of London a century 
ago.'—The Echo. 


ECHOES OF THE WorD. “New “Testament Subjects, By 
Joun HuGu Morcan.. ee 628. 6d. 





MOTHER FREEMAN. ‘By ‘Joun we KeywortH. Mlustrated. 38. 


NEVILLE TRU EMAN: THE PIONEER PREAC HER, A Story 





of the | War of A8t2. - By Dr. _WitHrow. Lilustrated on 
HAROLD AND HIS SISTERS | IN NORWAY. By Henry H. 
M’Cuttacn, B.A. Map and Four lilustrations w+ 18. 6d 


Cuaprters.—I. The Voyage. II. Bergen. III. The Hardanger District. 
IV. The Vale of Darkness. V. A Long Day. VI. A Stormy Fjord. 
VII. The Cathedral of Norselaad. VIII. Fe Midnight Sun, Christiania, 
and Home again. 


a Booxs BY SARSON Cc. J. INGHAM: —_ 
SOUL ECH@ES; or, Reflected Influences, New Edition. 
Jilustrated. .‘ A charming story.’—Pudlic Opinion. ... - 2s. 6d. 
BLIND OLIVE; or, Dr. Greyvill’s Inf«tuation, New Edition 
and Frontispiece. ‘We should like to see the book on the shelves of 
every Day and Sunday School library.’"—7he Teacher's Aid. 1s. 6d. 
ELEANOR’S AMBITION. /rontisfiece /llustration.. we 18. 6d. 
THE ARCHER'S CHANCE SHOT, /rontisfiece fidestvation... 1s. 
WAITING: An Allegorical Story, ///ustrated. Gilt edges... 18. 
* Exceedingly wy and aay mers J works. Excellent gift books. . . powerful 
stories. '—. Methodist Miss Ingham's stories have gained a wide and well-deserved 
reputation. we =~ ty Quarterly. 


DUCHESS oe =. bem aasconand in the History of the 
Reformation ove Preparing for | Publication. 











Books sy Epirn CornrortH : - 
HAGAR’S REPARATION,. four /ilustrations _... — * 
Cuarprers.—I. Hagar’s Coming In. II. An U nexpected Guest. 
III. The Letters Arrive. IV. A Gipsy Tea. V. More about the Girls (for 
Girls only). VI. Ernest Leaves Home. VII. Tears and Trouble. VIII. 
The Open Chest. IX. ey Pe Out. X. Waiting. XI. Solace, &c. 
ivy CHIMNEYS. wa o as 
* It should have a place in eve ery libra ary. — Literary "World. 





Booxs By AsHton NeILt:— ‘ 
WILD LOTTIE AND WER WINNIE, Jilustrated... = * 
MELISSA’S VICTORY. £3 //lustrations. Gilt Edges oe «38. 6d. 
‘A capital book.'— Mark Guy Pearee. ‘Very well written.'— Times. 


Booxs py Euiza KERr :— 
TWO SAXON MAIDENS. ///ustrated. Gilt Edges... os «3S. 6d. 
*Gracefully written tales.'"— Daily Chronicle. 


TWO SNOWY CHRISTMAS EVES. /ilustrated. Gilt Edges 2s. 
‘Charming Story. — Dublin Daily Express. 


THE SECRET OF ASHTON MANOR HOUSE ... eee a 
THE MYSTERY OF GRANGE DRAYTON ws 28. 
MILKEE: A vessel herd wee Life on = West Const or 

Ireland 2s. 

Books | BY Linus Montrort: -- 

LUTHER MILLER'’S AMBITION, Gilt Edges. jie w. =1S. 6d. 
BROKEN PURPOSES. ove ; om vin = we 18. 6d. 
MEADOW DAISY, be te - 1s, 


PLEASANT TALKS ABOUT JESUS. By Joun Conwent. 2s. 6d. 


‘Children will be delighted with the book.’ —Graphic. 





THE RIVER SINGERS. By W. Rosson. 1s. 6d. 


* Sure to be found attractive, and can be cordially recommended.'—John Bull. 





WILLIAM ARTHUR’S WORKS. 
AuTnor’s Uxtrorm Epitrions, Crown 8vo., Crotu Gitt:— 


GOD WITHOUT RELIGION: Deism and Sir James Stephen. 

Cuarters—I. Sir James Stephen's Attitude towards Positivism, Agnos- 
ticism, and Christianity. II. What is involved in the ‘Supposition of all 
Religion Passing Away. IIL. pes Reasons in — rt of his 
Position. IV. Examination of the Reasons Assigned. V. V1. Exami- 
nation of the Argument: Does the Scientific View of Lite destroy the 
Foundations of Religion? VII. Is the Passing away of all Religion Prob- 
able? VIII. Is it Probable that Christianity will Pass Away? &c. Neariy 
Ready. 





Wituiam Artuur’s Worxs—continued. 


RELIGION WITHOUT GOD: I, Positivism; Il, Agnosticism, 

Will also be — fa = same time in one Volume. May still be had 
separately, in Pa: bees 

art I.—POSI IvIsM “AND MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. as. 

Part II.—AGNOSTICISM & MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 4s. 6d. 
THE TONGUE OF FIRE; or, The True Power of Christianity. 

Revised Arrangement of Chapters, Full Outlines of Contents, &c. 4s. 6d. 

Presentation Half Calf, Gilt, Marbled Edges...6s. 6d. Union 
Copii Specially cai Extra, Gilt Edges «98. 6d.> Discount, 

ed viz. Hi] Morocco, Gilt Edges ..._...9s. 6d ) on these 10°/, 
a wd isa beautiful book and ought to be often read.'"—GE) ERAL GORDON ina Publieked 

tter. 

. The Tongue of Fire is an English classic far above the need of criticism from us. We 
have only to tell our readers that this is worthy to be the library edition for all future 
time. Those who have never read these flaming pages, should lose no time in doing so; 
especially those who wish to teach and preach Jesus.'—C, H. SPURGEON, in The Swo 
and Trowel. 


THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT: Sketches of the Life of Mr. 
Samuel Budgett, Full Table of Contents, and a New Preface ... 6s. 
Presentation (Half Calf, Gilt, Marbled Edges.. -8s. od. oo? Union 

Copies Fe eed Calf Extra, Gilt Edges ... «..118. Discount 

und, viz. YF ull Morocco, Gilt Edges... .115. ~ on these ro °/, 
‘This beautiful edition is just the present one would like to put into the hands of young 
men who are rising into positions of usefulness and honour.'— London Quarterly. 
PAMPHLETS. 
THE PEOPLE'S DAY; An Appeal against a French 
Sunday . « 26. 
*The most eloque nt, punge cnt, and ‘powerful defence of the Sabbath we have read, 

We hope our readers will possess themselves of it, read it attentively, and scatter it 

broadcast.'—The Christian. 

HUSH OR SPEAK OUT? A Word on the Question of the 

Hour . 1d. 
* This is one of the most “striking. < and * powerful of Mr. Arthur's m any “Tite rary 
contributions to the cause of truth and righteousness.'— Methodist 

THE HOUSEHOLDER'’S PARLIAMENT; A Werd te = 

Electors of 1885 . 
* Very pithy and pointed. It is written in admirable taste, “and with cahn sound s i 

We wish it may circulate by thousands.'—Nenconformist. 


SCRIPTURE CARTOONS, ILLUSTRATED READINGS, &c., 


FOR THE WALLS & WINDOWS OF SCHOOL ROOMS & NURSERIES, 


BIBLE CARTOONS: Life of Jesus.—Printed in Sepia on a Gold 

ay Nos. 1 to 22 (27 i in. by 23 in.), each 1s. The Last Supper 

5 in. by 25 in.), 2s. ; (or in Outline only, 1s. 4d.) ; The Set of Twenty- 

} der Cartoons in a Box, £1 1s. Mounted on Strainers and Varnished:— 
Nos. 1 to 22, each at 3s. 4d.; The Last Supper, 5s.; The Set of Twenty- 














three, £3 3s. 

Numbers and Titles of Bible Cartoons and Illustrated Readings :— 
1. A Saviour, Christ the Lord 12, He feeds the multitude 
2, They present Him to the Lord 13. He walks on the sea 
3. Wise men come to worship Him 14. He blesses little children 
4- Herod seeks to destroy Him 15. Hosanna to the Son of David 
5. They found Him in the Temple 16. Betrayed by Judas 
6. The Carpenter of Nazareth 17. Condemned by the Council 
7. This is My beloved Son 18. Delivered up by Pilate 
8. Angels ministered unto Him 19. Led away to be crucified 
9 urges His Father’s House a0. Crucified, dead, and buried 
10. eals the sick at. He rose again from the dead 
1x. He raises the dead to life 22. He asvended into heaven 





Bible Cartoon only (Gold or Blue Ground)—Tue Last Supper. 


ILLUSTRATED READINGS: Life of Jesus.—Cartoons in Sepia on 
a Blue Ground. Readings in Bold Type. Size 36 in. by 27 in. 
Prices Unmounted. 
On Paper, 1s. each. Setof22,£1. On Cloth, 2s. each. Set of 22, £2. 
Mounted like a Map On one roller. 
On Paper, 1s. - each. Set of 22, £1 138. 4d. | £1 6s. 8d 
On Cloth, 2s. 8d. each. Set of 22, £2 138. 4d.) £2 2s. od. 


MINIATU RE CARTOONS: Life of Jesus.—Twenty-five Cards in 
oes —_ Colour. Set of Twenty-five, 1s. 4d. ; also sold at 1d.; or per 
jozen 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CARTOONS,.—Printed in Tints. Size 
30 in. by 22 in., each 8d. Set of Six, 3s. 6d. On Strainers, varnished, 
38. 4d. Set of. Six, 18s. 


BOOK or DANIEL € ‘ARTOONS,—Highly finished C hromos, 36 in. by 
20 in. No. 1, The Four Wise Children; No. 2, Walking in the Midst 
of the Fire; No. 3, The Handwriting on the Wall, 2s. 6d. each; the 
three, 6s. On Strainer, varnished, 5s. each; the three, 12s. 











Above Cartoon Designs can be adapted for filling up bare spaces on 
walls, &c., and are supplied to order on reasonable terms, specially painted 
by the Artist, Mr. W. Gunston, any size required. Apply to Mr. W. Binns. 





FULL AND DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS—Wall Texts, Scripture Reading Books, 
Certificates, Reward Labels, &c., &c , Post Free on application to Mr. W. BINNS. 


Telegrams—‘ METHODIST UNION, LONDON.’ 


Telephone No. 6,701. 


LONDON: 2, LUDGATE CIRCUS BUILDINGS, E.C.; 2, CASTLE ST., CITY RD., E.C. 
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Alexander Thom’s 


COPY BOOKS. 


Opinions of the Inspectors. 


“T may add that the copy books published by Messrs. Tuom & Co. are gradually superseding those previously in 
use; but while believing the Thom series admirably suited to their purpose, I have not interfered with the teacher’s 
freedom as to selection from any series.” 





“Tam glad to say that the excellent series published by Messrs. Taom & Co. are, owing to their own intrinsic 
merits, becoming very generally adopted in this district.” 


“The Civil Service numbers in this series I consider far the best of their kind, the style of writing in them being 
well suited for either the public service or mercantile life, and at the same time admitting of some individuality in 
handwriting being displayed, and of being executed with a fair amount of celerity and ease.” 


“In some cases I have been able to get the teacher to train up boys and girls to finish with the Civil Service 
Hand—a course made easy to them by Thom’s series, leading by graduated numbers from the elements to finished 
Civil Service Hand.” 


“The new series brought out by Messrs. THom have this advantage, that they combine in the advanced stages 
legibility with quickness—qualities highly important for those who desire to compete at Civil Service Examinations.” 


“ The style of penmanship is conceived with admirable regard to legibility and ease of execution.” 


Opinions of the Press. 


“The writing is clear and bold, and exibits that freedom common to the books used for writing purposes in Irish 
Schools. The earlier numbers furnish abundant exercise in text-hand; the last five are devoted to the cultivation of 
Civil Service handwriting, and the preceding four are preparatory to these five. ‘The Civil Service’ numbers are 
valuable books to anyone who wishes to learn a legible and beautiful hand. The series is one in which utility and 
legibility are prominent features.”—Schoolmaster. 


“In the number and importance of the practical points of merit which they represent, we could not say by which 
of their rivals these books are excelled. The course is remarkably complete and well detailed. But what especially 
pleases is the plain, inartificial, yet handsome style of the copies, leading by natural stages up to the admirably practical 
‘Civil Service Hand’ of the advanced section of the series. As soon as the half text is reached the departure from the 
‘ copper-plate ’ form of letter is appreciable. The evident aim has been to gently direct the natural action of the hand 
towards a style which shall be above all things legible, at the same time that it is easy, rapid, and of pleasing 
appearance.”— School Board Chronicle. 


“In this set of books there are several new features. The paper is excellent and the series is well graduated. ‘The 
last five numbers are taken up by an introduction of what the publisher calls ‘ Civil Service Hand.’ No doubt when 
these books become better known they will command an extensive sale, not only in public elementary, but also in middle 
class schools.”—The Teachers’ Aid. 


“ This series of copy books has many merits. The style it seeks to develop is what is now widely known as the 
‘ Civil Service Hand,’ made less stiff than usual. The copies are clearly engraved and well printed on good paper.”— 
Educational Times. 


“‘ Whether intentionally or not, it looks as if, from the very beginning, the ‘Civil Service’ requirements were the 
guiding principle in their preparation.”—Educational News. 


“The copies are facsimile from actual writing. The style is easy and graceful, and the exercises are well 
graduated.”—Journal of Education. 


“ The writing is bold and legible. We have tried the paper and find it good.”—Board Teacher. 


The Publishers will have much pleasure in forwarding Specimens gratis and post free to any Teacher who may 
wish to examine them. 


ALEXANDER THOM & CO. (Limited), 
The Queen’s Printing Office, Dublin. 
Lonpon Acrents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. EpinsurGH anp Giascow: JOHN MENZIES & CO. 






































Just Published. 
Alexander Thom’s 


NEW PRIMERS. 


A NEW SERIES OF INFANT READING BOOKS. Edited by C. E. Herscu. 


These books have been specially prepared to meet the requirements of the Code. In their preparation the following points 
have been aimed at :— 
Ny No words are introduced except such as are in pode natural use, and such as children easily understand. 
2.) New sounds and combinations of letters are grad and systematically introduced, in order of their difficulty. 
(3.) Each lesson makes connected sense, is complete in itself, pe conveys some idea interesting to young children. 
Separately these points have been attained before, but the compilers believe that the problem of combining them at the very 
first stage of has not before been solved in our School Books. 
The books for the lower standards contain extracts from some of the most celebrated Children’s authors, and for the kind 
ission to use these works the compilers have to tender their sincere thanks. 
The Illustrations are entirely new, and have been specially drawn for this series, the Publishers having been fortunate 
wf revpect of printing, pape . J. Ford, who has kindly consented to illustrate the series. 
— 3 i ~ he end binding, it has been the object of the Publishers to place these books in the very first rank 


re Inrant ay 32pp., 2d. ; cloth li Inrant Reaper, 48pp., 3d.; cloth boards, 4d. 
Szconp Inrant Primer, 32pp., 2d. ; cloth ee, 3d. 


The Publishers will have much pleasure in forwarding Specimens gratis and post free to any Teacher who may wish to exumine them. 
Alexander Thom’s 


DRAWING BOOKS. 


A new series specially prepared to meet the requirements of the New Code. 8 books now ready; 16pp., 2d. each. 


Opinions of the Press. 
~_ samy, hocks one Gocigned te meet the new be =f the BBueation Cole, and they ecggmatist, thete better then any wo haw 
AA aay KE cation bo tenets of Crnwing 62 Suaelyite © premmne went, Fhe are and rawn, of great 
ay freshness, and on a paper which we strongly recommend for virsagt and stoutness."—The Teachers’ Aid. x 
a Sans Site 68 Denwing Becks now Seeing thats way into the market, few (if any) are better entitled toa trial than these. The 
queen drawn, and of t variety. The cover is attractive for two reasons. One 
torma aro wel and boidiy drawn, and of pee oN en hte me pap 
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Code 
fhe new coun of San op lay YOR EE ., - -L 
from lessons difficulty ly and steadily 
Ly Saeed dn tee tach otanee Goat Sufficient is left to 
to the tele ne on directions ; and for this purpose exce 
muguection as io procedure The copies are beautifully worked, and the 


DRAWING CARDS. 


Price ls. 6d. per Packet. 


A new series a. oe sane enoetly Be ground required by the New Code, many of the subjects being taken from 
Government subjects in this series are not identical with those of the an ben’ ; they thus form a completely 
fresh test of f ease pupil’s ability. By F. Wixnxson, Head Master Folds-road Board School 


Sranparps I. & Il. —Freehand ; 20 Cards; 40 Subjects. Sranparp IV.—Freehand. 
SranpaRp IIL —Freehand and Ruler. Sranparp V.--Drawing to Scale. 
Others in the Press. 


Just Published. 


AUTOMATIC TEST CARDS. 


In Arithmetic and English. 
In Seven Standards; 30 Cards in each ; 1s. per Packet. 
Tests in Arithmetic are given on one side, and Tests in English on the other. In the Arithmetical Examples the answers are ¥ 
self-testing, enabling the Te: to detect the slightest error at a glance. f 
“This is a very serviceable set of Test Cards. The system of checking the answers is very ingenious, and must have cost the compiler a deal of 
trouble to work out. A teacher who has prepared his class to answer-the exercises need have no fear of an ordinary Inspector's examination.”"— 
Teacherd¢ Aid. 


HOME WORK AND HOW TO DO IT,—An anny Ruoling Be or igsh for young ce little book, written in the 
form of a short story, is intended as an introduction to dng oho y: The matter and style are 
necessarily elementary, but it is hoped that the book may woeful i in ‘eading chi children to take an interest in household 
duties, and so lay a foundation for more detailed hnositoiies of Home Work. 144pp.; 16mo; cloth boards, 9d. 


ALEXANDER THOM & CO. (Limited), 
The Queen's Printing Uffice, Dublin. 
Lowpon Aczentrs: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. Epmsurcn ann Giascow: JOHN MENZIES & CO. 
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the Arithmetic of Electrical Measurements, By W. R. P. Hoss, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Head Master sleep School, 
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rhe Musical Students’ Manual. - 

The Juvenile Tonic sol-F's Part 
t 

separate parts, price $4, each, wwe 


Mr. Murby’s songs are quite worthy of the name 


Up the Airy Mountain. ’ Solos with Chorus. 


ee eer 


MURBY’ Ss ORIGINAL 


MUSIC. 


A cheaper edition of this valuable work is now + inntiod 3 in ‘paee covers, price 2s. 


Song 


JUVENILE ENTERTAINMENT PIECE. 


CROWN QUARTO. ILLUSTRATED. TITLE Pace, 
CONTENTS. 
Sol | + The Comper. | é 4 Wheels. 
| Busy Workers, & Young Recruit. Fer Barrier. 
’ : 13 Drive the Nail 
classical. There is a wholesome 
those 


of matured taste.’—Schoo/master 


Words by W, y W. Allingham, — Music by Thomas Murby. 


Book. ‘This work is now issued for the convenience of pupils i in four 


“Price 6. 





ACTION SONGS.—For Voice and eres: 


Prick Is. 


mi, * When Dm a Man 





idopted by the London & Edinburgh School Boards, 
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‘Cogan, Ctoth, iod. ; 
| BAINES’ RAPID COMPUTATION. A New 
Course of Mental Arithmetic. 
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Graphically roe Illustrated. 
pecially prepared in accordance with the provisions 
of the Government Code. 

ra. For Standard Itl. 
Stories from English History, Tn 
with the recent circular of the Bepart 
mange fap meh ine pyar 160 pp., extra fcap 
8vo, 10d., cloth boards ; cloth limp, 74. 

Il. For Standard IV. 
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yle are A Simple Sketch of the History of England, from 


use hold 


the time of the Britons to the Crimean War. 192 
pp., extra feap, 8vo,'ts., cloth boards ; 8d., cloth 
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IMPERIAL HANDBOOKS OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By rue Rev. R. O. THOMAS. 
The most comprehensive summaries ever peers. 


The Norman Peried . “ pam 1 S 
The Tudor Period, 144 are fais em gvo. 2 © 
Other volumes to follow. 
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WORDY'S NEW GOLOMTAL & Coaunpota | "Ss 
MA? OF THE WORLD, Ot BEMISEAERES. 


Printed from Engraved Plates 

Containing, in addition to the usual Physica) and 
Political features, the Chief Ocean Routes and 
Telegr: ~~ Cables, &c., &c, > 66 in. by 36 in. ; 
mounted and varnished, price 148 


ted in 
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\Murby's Scholar's Atlas. Crown 4to., 36 Maps, 
a” engraved and printed in colours, 
Murby’s High School Atlas, Containing 32 


Maps, beautifully engraved. wig crown 4to, 
strongly bound in cloth, price as. 6d 


Now Ready. 


MURBY'S MEMORY WORK 
SKETCH 


Large Size (as A $s: be copied by a whole 
at once. 


r, England. 2. Thames Basin. Basin of the 
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Price 6d. each, or the whole on Mount, 28. 6d. 


LONDON : THOMAS MURBY, 3, LUDGATE CIRCUS 
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mm Teacher's Aid. 


THE PRINCIPLES feeeacricn CE 

Manual of Method 

fon. Pa. PROS Ruled W * 8 eS 
A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC «gn enw ae 
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ALGE UP TO AND INCLUDING PROGRES- . 
SIONS AND SCALES on NOTATION, For > gener 
Students, By J. GO. Keen, M.A. Feap. 8vo; cloth, as. ‘ “4 


MATRBMATICAL W WRINKLES For Metslihleticis Zand 
Satheuatics, wich fall Seludons: B sie etagange geet 
Feap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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